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A MESSAGE OF HOPE 

THIS is a winning fight! The enemy 
is slowly but steadily retreating, inch 
by inch, in good order, still facing us and 
showing his teeth — but retreating never- 
theless. Not only so, but our laboratory 
scouts have so thoroughly reconnoitred his 
position, and so accurately mapped and 
counted his full strength, — not merely 
line-of-battle, but reserves and supports, 
— that plans are already being laid to turn 
his flank, cut his communications, and turn 
his retreat into a rout and unconditional 
surrender. 

For the first decade or two after the dis- 
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covery of germs as a cause of disease^ the 
more we found out about them, the more 
discouraging the outlook seemed to get. 
With every new " bug *' that was discovered, 
labeled and attached to its appropriate dis- 
ease, the wonder grew that we were still 
alive. " Germs to the right of us, germs to 
the left of us, germs in front of us, wriggled 
and squirmed.** The round earth seemed 
one writhing and swarming ball of bacilli. 
The food on our tables, the soil of our 
gardens and fields, the floors and walls of 
our houses, the dust of our streets, the 
water of our wells and streams, nay, even 
the crannies between our teeth and the 
coils of our intestines, were alive with tiny 
demons. Finally the climax came — we 
knew the worst! We had unflinchingly 
explored and exploited every feature, every 
horror of our situation — and it suddenly 
dawned on us that we were still alive and 
happy ! We had not increased the number 
of our tiny enemies one littlest bacillus by 
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magnifying them with the microscope, nor 
had we added a single species to our invol- 
untary household pets, the disease-germs, 
by naming and classifying them. They had 
all been around and about and within us 
for generations — most of them since the 
dawn of history. 

We must be something in the way of 
germicides ourselves. We have not been 
huddled together like sheep, leaving the 
bacilli to do all the fighting. Even if tu- 
bercle-bacilli be as dangerous as torpedo- 
boats, we human "bugs" have grown into 
four-gun and forty-knot torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers ! 

Bacilli are vegetables, weareanimals, and 
our business and means of livelihood have 
been eating and getting fat on vegetables 
of every imaginable sort since the dawn of 
time ! As the worthy M. Jourdain, when he 
undertook to write poetry, discovered that 
he had been talking prose all his life with- 
out knowing it, so we and our ancestors 
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have been fighting and conquering disease- 
germs for generations without recognizing 
it. The only thing needful is to find out 
just how we have done it, improve upon 
these natural methods, combine them with 
our new knowledge of the actual position 
and habits of the enemy — and the battle 
is ours! 

We had come to regard ourselves much 
as FalstafF did his recruits : " Tush, tush, 
mortal men, mortal men ! Food for powder, 
food for powder ! " A powder whose grains 
were alive and wriggling ! As a matter of 
fact, we are the toughest, the most resource- 
ful, the most ferocious and dangerous ani- 
mal that walks upon the face of the globe, 
and can kill with its own weapons and con- 
quer in its own element anything that runs, 
or flies, or burrows, or swims. We have 
conquered every animal and tamed every 
vegetable we cared to for the service of 
man, and the only reason why we have not 
yet added the bacteria to our conquests 
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is that we didn't know of their existence 
until about half a century ago. Now that 
we have discovered and located them, they 
are next on the list, and their conquest — 
yes, utilization — is only a question of 
time. 

Emphatically, the message of the new 
gospel of bacteriology is a message of hope, 
not of discouragement ; of good news, not of 
evil tidings. Apart from its cheering reve- 
lation of our power of resisting injurious 
germs, for every enemy that the microscope 
has revealed to us it has shown us a hundred 
friends. Our disease-germs are a mere hand- 
fiil of black sheep — a tiny criminal class 
amid a swarming world-population of 
helpful, wholesome, friendly bacteria and 
bacilli, enriching our soil, purifying our 
water, burying and transforming our dead 
into the fruitful seed-bed of new life, with- 
out whose ceaseless activity all higher life 
would be impossible and the world would 
become a sterile desert within half a cen- 
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tury . From the discovery of one group of 
bacteria alone, the nitrogen-fixing germs 
on the roots of the clover, we shall reap 
more benefit than any dozen of our disease- 
germs will be able to undo. 



THE ENEMY HIMSELF 



PHILOSOPHERS assure us that the 
highest wisdom is to know one's self, 
but in a fight it is even more important to 
know one's enemy. He is not quite so easy 
to get acquainted with, but he is much 
more interesting and significant. As usual, 
the devil is not as black as he is painted. 
To hear the fearsome character given to 
the tubercle-bacillus, and to listen to the 
tale of his atrocities and his terrors, one 
would think that he was a devouring 
dragon with horns and teeth, at least eighty 
feet long; instead of which he is a meek, 
inoffensive-looking little vegetable, with- 
out a tooth in his head, or a sting in his 
tail, and so tiny that you have to magnify 
him at least threehundred times and paint 
him red before he is even visible to the 
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naked eye. He is about the shape of a cara- 
way seed, and as innocent of legs or arms, 
not to mention wings, fins, or other means 
of moving himself about. It is doubtful if 
he can even wriggle — in fact, alone and 
unaided he is incapable of moving himself 
the tiniest fraction of an inch, but can only 
go where he is carried or blown. 

Moral : Don't be his donkey and carry 
him! 

His origin is still " wrop up '\ in mystery, 
but his nearest respectable relations seem 
to be certain bacilli of agricultural tastes, 
whose habitat is the stalks and heads of 
meadow-grasses, especially timothy, hence 
are known as the grass-bacilli. They are, in 
fact, the original "hayseeds," only hayseed 
has them in its hair. 

Here they seem to live a blameless and 
harmless life. They first attracted the at- 
tention of the police, however, in the lungs 
and sputum of certain human beings suffer- 
ing from consumption some twenty years 
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lago. Very shortly after, similar bacilli were 
■discovered in the lungs of cattle, and an- 
Pother like group in the livers of fowls. Just 
how or when they changed their outdoor 
life for an indoor, parasitic one, we do not 
know. In fact, there is only a reasonable 
probability that our all too familiar tubercle- 
bacilli are directly descended from these 
widespread grass-bacilli. The transition, if 
it ever occurred, probably took an enor- 
mous length of time, and we cannot hope 
to reproduce it by experiment. However, 
this much is certain, the bacilli do not grow 
of themselves in our bodies, nor are they 
handed down to us from our ancestors. 
They are always imported — carried in our 
food, or sucked in in the air that we breathe ; 
whirled in the clouds of dust raised either 
by the wind or the deadly broom; picked 
up from floors or sidewalks upon our shoes, 
or that volunteer street-cleaner, the trailing 
skirt; carried by flies, or dirty fingers, or 
filthy garments and dropped on our food 
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or in our milk; shot on the floor in ex- 
pectoration, there to be crawled in by the 
children ; sprayed all over everything within 
three or four feet in a cough or sneeze ; 
always carried somehow, — never moving 
of themselves, — and usually by some hu- 
man agency or act ! Break this link in the 
chain and you stop consumption ! 

Keep down dust on the street by proper 
sprinkling, flushing, and civilized methods 
of garbage- and waste-handling ; indoors, 
by the abolition of the deadly broom or 
feather-duster, both of which might have 
been specially devised for the purpose of 
whisking " bugs '' from the walls, floors, and 
furniture, where they are harmlessly rest- 
ing, up into our nostrils. Put in their place 
the damp cloth, the carpet-sweeper, and, 
where possible, the vacuum-cleaner. Let 
numerous small rugs, which can be taken 
outside to be shaken and cleaned, take the 
place of the dust- and disease-collecting 
carpet. Abolish the successive layers of 
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curtains, which drape our windows like 
seaweed over the mouth of a cave, and 
unnecessary hangings of every sort. Insist 
upon absolute, rigorous cleanliness in the 
handling and preparing of every kind of 
food, from the farm to the shop, and from 
the kitchen to the table. It is as great a 
disgrace to have flies in a house as to have 
bedbugs. Both breed only in dirt, and are 
the "joy-ride" automobiles for disease- 
germs of all sorts. 

Don't put things in your mouth ! It 
was not intended for a pencil-holder, or 
a pin-cushion, or a nail-cleaner, let alone a 
ticket pocket or a purse. 

But suppose that a hundred bacilli are 
drawn into your nostrils in dusty air, or 
put into your mouth on soiled food or dirty 
fingers — does that put the game entirely 
in their hands? Not by any manner of 
means ! They are like any other little veg- 
etable "seeds" eaten by an animal. Most 
of them will be melted down and digested. 
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If they escape this fate^ the body has an- 
other line of defense back of this, and yet 
another and another behind that. 

In short, be clean, just clean, and you 
will sidestep two thirds of your risks of 
infection. 

Even if you should be infected, you can 
train yourself into condition literally to 
« Eat 'em alive ! '* 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO THE BACILLUS IN 
THE BODY 

PERHAPS you might think thata more 
appropriate title would be "What the 
Bacillus does to the Body" when it gets 
into it. But there is your mistake, for nine 
times out of ten —yes, ninety-five times 
out of the hundred — it is the body that 
"does things " to the bacillus when it has 
surrounded it. It nearly made our blood 
run cold to discover, a decade or so ago, 
when we had become able to recognize 
every mark and trace of the tubercle-bacil- 
lus in the body, that of all patients dying 
in our great hospitals of other diseases 
than tuberculosis, and coming to the post- 
mortem table, from seventy to ninety per 
cent showed scars in their lungs, or other 
evidences of a healed tuberculosis. The old 
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German saying, " Jeder Mensch ist an ende 
ein bischen tuberkulosc '' ("Every one is 
sooner or later a little tuberculous ""), was 
proved to be literally true. Apparently, the 
whole human species was riddled with it. 
What hope could there be of escape? It was 
not until some years later that the reverse 
of this gloomy shield, the silver lining of 
this bacteriologic cloud, gradually dawned 
on us — that eight tenths of us have had 
tuberculosis and recovered from it with- 
out knowing anything about it! This is 
corroborated by the death-rate, as only 
one in ten of us now dies of it, though we 
have probably all been exposed to it scores 
of times, many of us almost every week. 
What are the concealed weapons which 
the body carries and can use with such 
deadly effect against the bacillus? 

The human body was not born yes- 
terday, nor the day before, either. It has 
not been eating vegetables for millions of 
years without discovering that some of 
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them are poisonous, and taking precau- 
tions accordingly. In the first place, every 
drop of its blood and every fluid in, or se- 
creted by, its tissues, is loaded with living 
germicides, sometimes weak, sometimes 
powerful — but always present. The mucus 
poured out in our noses and throats not 
only mechanically protects their surfaces, 
but can prevent the development and even 
destroy the vast majority of the weaker 
germs, which are breathed in, or taken into 
the mouth. Only exceptionally will they 
succeed in getting afoothoIdhere,andthen 
we develop a '* cold in the head " or a sore 
throat. The tubercle-bacillus is too tough 
a germ to be destroyed in this way, but is 
usually too slow and stolid to be able to catch 
a foothold in nose or throat; so, though 
he may be sucked directly into the lung, 
he is more often caught by, and enveloped 
in, the mucus of the nose or throat and 
swallowed with it down into the stomach. 
Here, if he has been at all affected by the 
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germicides of the saliva, or if his waxy 
coating is sufficiently thin, he will be 
promptly melted down and digested like 
any other particle of the food. Perhaps 
eight tenths of the tubercle-bacilli, taken 
into a perfectly healthy stomach, would 
be destroyed in this way in the process of 
digestion. By building up the digestion of 
the consumptive we not only enable him 
to combat the germs already colonized in 
his tissues, but to digest and destroy all new 
germ-invaders that he may breathe into 
his nostrils, or swallow in his sputum. 

If the bacilli escape the acid digestion 
of the stomach, they are passed on to the 
alkaline digestion of the intestines, which 
attacks them even more viciously. Should 
they survive this onslaught, they still have 
their hardest fight before them — to get 
through the wall of the bowel into the body 
proper. Whatever is in the food-canal, the 
stomach, and bowels, though inside the 
body, is not yet in it, strictly speaking. 
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The bacillus has, apparently, two chances 
of getting inside the fortress. One is by 
finding some slight scratch, wound, or ulcer 
in the intestinal wall. The other, possibly 
by getting himself mistaken for a droplet of 
fat by one of the little microscopic fingers 
of the bowel wall (the villi), which are 
engaged in sucking up the fat of the food. 

The chief protection possessed by the 
tubercle-bacillus is a thick, fatty, or waxy 
"waterproof" coating, which protects him 
against any but the most vigorous of diges- 
tive juices, and which, incidentally, enables 
us to put a red stain on him that won't 
come ofF, and thus detect him in the spu- 
tum. Probably the majority of bacilli, 
which have escaped digestion, fail to pene- 
trate the wall of the bowel, and are swept 
along into the feces and out of the body. 
So that even our arch enemy may simply 
make a procession through our intestines 
without getting any foothold. 

If the bacilli have succeeded in penetrat- 
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ing the bowel-wall, they will find their 
way into the lymph-channels, but even here 
every inch of their progress is stoutly 
contested. They are carried first to the 
little lymph-glands, or " kernels,** of the 
abdomen, like those which, when swollen 
and inflamed, we can feel in our necks and 
under our armpits. Here they are sharply 
challenged and attacked by the special 
** mounted police** of the body, the white 
blood-cells, or leucocytes^ who hurl them- 
selves upon them and endeavor to devour 
them. If they break through this skirmish 
line, they are carried through the larger 
lymph-tubes, poured into a large vein {vena 
cava) close to the heart, and from there 
promptly pumped into the lungs. Here a 
majority of those that succeed in getting 
a foothold in the body, whether breathed 
in directly, or swallowed, settle and begin 
to multiply ; but even the lung-cells do not 
sit idly by and wait placidly to be devoured. 
On the contrary, they sound the inflamma- 
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tion " fire alarm," call new levies of leuco- 
cyte cavalry out of the blood, breed new 
cells from their own ranks for the attack, 
and swarm angrily around each group of 
bacilli. Each little knot of these attacking 
cells, when it becomes large enough to 
be visible to the naked eye, forms a little 
shot-like, grayish body known as a tubercle 
(" little tuber "), from which both the dis- 
ease and the bacillus take their name. 

If the body wins, the bacilli are melted 
down and devoured by the leucocytes, the 
levies are withdrawn, the local militia paid 
off and returned to their homes, and the 
whole field is swept clean of every trace of 
the battle. If the invaders win, the mass of 
fighting cells dies and begins to break down 
under the influence of poison secreted by 
the bacilli in the centre. A little droplet of 
pus ("matter") is formed; this increases in 
size to a little abscess, which breaks through 
the wall of encircling cells and discharges 
into a bronchial tube; the pus is coughed 
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up, the bacilli are found in the sputum, and 
the diagnosis is made. On a larger scale this 
process forms a cavity. In many cases the 
fight results in a draw. The fighting knot 
of cells finds that it cannot kill and eat the 
bacilli in its centre, so it proceeds to bury 
them alive. Locking hands, as it were, 
around the invaders, it proceeds to turn it- 
self into a mass, first of fibrous, or scar-tis- 
sue, and later of chalky stuff; in which the 
bacilli are imprisoned for life. So desperate 
is the tenacity of both prisoner and jailers 
that scars of this sort found in the lungs 
after death, and apparently at least twenty 
years old, have been cut open and scraped, 
the scrapings injected into guinea-pigs, and 
the pigs have promptly died of tubercu- 
losis. 

This same process of scar-formation, 
with or without imbedded bacilli in its 
interior, is the method by which healing 
occurs in the lungs in those cases which 
recover from an attack of consumption. 
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While for some reason the favorite point 
of attack and most fatal '* hold " of the tu- 
bercle-bacillus is the lung, its inroads are 
not by any means confined to that organ — 
in fact, it can settle in and attack almost 
any other tissue of the body. What we call 
consumption is tuberculosis of the lungs, 
and the cause of two thirds of all deaths 
from tuberculosis ; but we also have tuber- 
culosis — indeed, as we sometimes call it, 
"consumption" — of the bowels, of the 
bones and joints, the glands, the skin, the 
kidneys, and the brain. Next after the lungs 
the most frequently attacked are the lymph- 
glands, or " kernels," all over the body — in 
the abdomen, the chest, and most notice- 
ably in the neck. The well-known "ker- 
nels," or abscesses, in the neck, popularly 
known as scrofula or struma, are, in eight 
cases out often, a tuberculosis of the glands 
of this region. The distressing and frequent 
hip-joint disease |in children and "white 
swelling of the knee" are tuberculoses of 
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the joints and the bones about them. The 
varymg degrees of caries of the spine, or 
** spinal disease/' which softens the back- 
bone and allows it to bend and crook, 
with a resulting humpback deformity, are 
nine tenths of them tuberculous. It would 
be safe tQ say that tuberculosis makes two 
thirds of our cripples, and practically all 
our humpbacks. The disfiguring ulcera- 
tive disease of the skin, especially of the 
face and neck, known as lupus (Latin for 
"wolf"), is simply a tuberculosis of the 
skin. 

Should the bacilli be carried to, and 
lodge in, the membranes covering the brain 
(meninges), they set up a somewhat rarer, 
but exceedingly fatal, form of the disease 
known as tuberculous meningitis. This is 
the cause of a large percentage of the fatal 
convulsions of infancy, and is distressingly 
frequent among the children of consump- 
tive parents. Many deaths in children 
from <*chronic dysentery,** "wasting of the 
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bowels/' taies mesenterica, etc., arc now 
known to be due to ulceration of the intes- 
tines, caused by the tubercle-bacillus. 

In fine, by stopping tuberculosis you stop 
not merely consumption, but two thirds of 
the manufacture of cripples, three fourths 
of scrofula, half the fatal convulsions of 
childhood, and a large share of fatal bowel 
disorders in children. 
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THE WEAPONS OF THE WAR 

ONE of the most encouraging features 
of the war against tuberculosis is that 
it requires few new weapons or strange 
and complicated ammunition for the rank 
and file of the army. The fighting is not 
to be with Mannlichers, Nordenfelts, and 
lyddite, but with the tried and familiar 
weapons that hang from the gun-rack over 
the fireplace in the pioneer^s cabin, or can 
be forged in the village smithy. The bulk 
of the fighting is to be done, not with mi- 
croscopes, or germicides, — though these 
are invaluable and indispensable in their 
place, — but with food, fresh air, healthy 
houses, shorter hours, longer sleep, good 
wages, and more play. 

Heavy as the cost of campaign is, there 
will not be a penny of waste in it. Every 
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dollar spent will be a permanent invest- 
ment, a solid foundation for national health 
and prosperity ! Even when the battle is 
won and the war is over, there will be no 
beating of swords into ploughshares, or 
spears into pruning-hooks ; for the con- 
quest will be completed, as it has been 
blindly but successfully waged hitherto, 
with the ploughshare of the farmer, the 
trowel of the builder, the spade of the 
ditch-digger, the whir of the shuttle, and 
the purr of the dynamo. We are merely 
going to turn all the forces of civilization 
against the disease, instead of, as in the 
past, fighting it with the right hand while 
feeding it with the left. We need no new 
weapons, or new troops, only new tactics, 
directed by a new and immensely improved 
intelligence department. 

It certainly is one of the most cheering 
illustrations of Clifford's "upward stream 
of tendency" that nearly half of our pre- 
sent successes against tuberculosis were won 
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before we even knew there was such a 
thing as a bacillus concerned. It is hardly 
generally recognized how distinctly and 
unmistakably we are on an up-grade in our 
fight against this disease. The most reli- 
able data at our disposal for eighty years 
ago indicate that consumption was then the 
cause of nearly one fifth of all deaths; forty 
years ago the proportion had fallen to one 
sixth ; while to-day it kills a little less than 
one in ten. That is to say, the death-rate 
from consumption has declined practically 
fifty per cent in the last seventy-five years, 
and thirty per cent in the last thirty years. 
As Osier graphically puts it : " We to-day 
run rather less than half the risk of dying 
of consumption that our grandfathers did, 
and barely three fourths the risk that our 
parents did.** Civilization is slowly but 
surely curing the disease which it has itself 
caused. What is needed to complete the 
conquest is not genius, but glorified good 
sense; not so much new resources as an 
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intelligent, broad-minded, and unselfish use 
of those which we already have. There are 
brains enough, there is money enough in 
the community now, to cure or take care 
of every living consumptive and wipe the 
disease practically out of existence within 
two decades, if they were only properly dis- 
tributed and directed. If the rich had more 
sense and the poor more money, and both 
more publicspirit, consumption wouldsoon 
be a thing of the past. And it would be 
only one of many evils which would dis- 
appear in the process. 

Strictly speaking, consumption is a dis- 
ease of civilization, born of the essential 
condition of civilization, the incessant fric- 
tion and clash of intelligences against one 
another, until the spark of progress is kin- 
dled, possible only in the crowd. What 
the community has caused, the community 
as a mass alone can cure. No individual 
alone can possibly conquer consumption, in 
the sense of extermination. But each and 
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every individual has to-day a ten to one 
fighting chance of conquering it for him- 
self and his family in the sense of putting 
himself into such condition that he can 
defy its attack. There is no sense in begin- 
ning this fight as if we were scared to death. 
There is nothing underhand, or furtive, or 
fearful about any of the steps that we take 
to protect ourselves; it is all clean, cheer- 
ful, above-board fighting, and there is 
nothing the average man — or woman — 
enjoys better than a fight. However we 
may sing the praises of peace, we live for 
war. One of the attractions of the new 
warfare against disease is that it offers an 
outlet for the fighting instincts of the race 
— a wide, limitless field for the finest and 
most profitable fighting that humanity has 
ever seen. There is no need to deify the 
tubercle-bacillus as a new and twentieth- 
century " Booger that will git you, ef you 
don't — watch — out ! ** or to go about with 
bated breath in daily and hourly dread of 
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infection. Everything jumps on a coward, 
and here, as everywhere else, attack is the 
best defense. Don't live in fear of infec- 

■ tion ; just hate dirt and everything that pro- 
motes its accumulation or prevents its es- 
cape, and you will avoid practically every 
risk of infection and keep up your fighting 

■ courage as well. 
No need to change your instincts or 
your healthy likes and dislikes, only your 
morbid prejudices, your baseless fears, and 
some of your morals. We always did hate 
dirt, and the reeking air of crowded rooms, 
and damp, and darkness, and spitting on 
the floor, and poor food and too little of 
it, and overwork ; and, behold, these are 
the very things we have to fight ! We have 
always loved cleanness, and freshness, and 
sunlight, and fresh air, and plenty of elbow- 
room, and plenty of work that called for 
the best that was in us to get it done, and 
^^ plenty of good things to eat, — real food 
^B with a taste to it, not fodder or mere £11- 
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ing, — and a proper allowance of play. 
And it is under these signs that we shall 
conquer. All we have to get rid of is our 
traditions, our inherited fears, born of the 
murk and the fog, our Puritanic economy, 
and about thirty per cent of our selfishness. 
The foes of consumption — fresh air, 
sunshine, food, and play — are our best and 
oldest friends. Its friends are our old-time 
and most cordially hated enemies. We have 
a splendid army of tried and seasoned fight- 
ing men in our unspoiled natural instincts, 
both likes and dislikes. Put them under 
the direction of intelligence and modern 
science, and they alone will win the battle 
for us 1 



FRESH AIR AND HOW TO GET IT 



THAT eminent philosopher, Mr. Ar- 
temus Ward, in a clever little take-off 
entitled "A True Romance,' ' relates how the 
virtuous hero is captured and thrown into 
prison by the wicked villain. For years he 
eats his heart out in his thick-walled cell. 
He racks his brain day and night to devise 
means of escape. Oneplanafteranother, de- 
vised by his ever-faithful sweetheart, comes 
to nothing. Upon a stormy winter's even- 
ing he sits by his narrow pallet gnawing his 
nails in despair. Suddenly a brilliant thought 
strikes him — he opens the window and steps 
out ! — he is free ! So most of us have lived 
fifteen, thirty, fifty years shut up in foul air, 
which we ourselves have poisoned — pris- 
oners of our imaginations,swimmingin an 
ocean ot tresh, pure air, miles deep, and 
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yet never getting enough of it. And all we 
have to do, like the prisoner of romance, is 
to open the window and nature will do the 
rest. We don't even need to step out. 

Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner '' was not 
in more pitiful case : " Water, water every- 
where, nor any drop to drink ! '* Neverthe- 
less, the problem is not half so simple as it 
sounds. It takes almost as much trouble, 
care, and intelligence to get a proper sup- 
ply of fresh air as it does of daily bread. 
Of course the supply of it is as big as " all 
outdoors'* and as free "as air'*; but, like 
some other free gifts of nature, we don't 
get our share of it unless we fight for it and 
pay for it. Like other necessities of exist- 
ence, it goes with the land, and whenever 
any one gets too much land somebody else 
is going to get too little air, not to men- 
tion food and other incidentals. This isn't 
socialism — it 's sanitary science. 

The reasons why we don't get a proper 
supply of fresh air are various. In the first 
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place, it 's cold, or draughts are dangerous, 
or our windows won't open, or we have n't 
got any windows, and if we had, the air 
that they would let in would not be fresh. 
The first objection is one of the realest 
and most difficult to overcome. Our love 
of warmth is the one instinct which we 
have to fight against in this crusade. It 
is not a very strong instinct — we quickly 
get too much of heat, and we know we 
ought not to be afraid of a little cold. It 's 
a feeble preference, and we are not very 
proud of it, but it 's working all the time, 
and does more to keep doors shut and win- 
dows hermetically sealed than almost any 
other single thing. The best way to do is 
just to take the bull by the horns, make up 
your^rnind that you are going to have at 
least_one window — and preferably two or 
three — open at the top day and night in 
every room that you work or sleep in, and 
then proceed to get used to it. Move^hout 
a little more in the daytime, and put on a 
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little more covering at nighty and you will 
soon cease to notice the cold^ and will enjoy 
the freshness of the air and the improve- 
ment in your healthy vigor, and working 
power so much that it will pain you just 
as much to see a window shut as it does 
most people now to see it open. You will 
have to eat a little more real food to keep 
up your body furnace heat, but this will 
still further increase your vigor, raise your 
resisting power against infection, and in- 
crease your chances of recovery if you hap- 
pen to become infected. 

This, of course, is very simple for those 
who are able to afford plenty of good 
food, warm clothing, and fuel; but such 
advice to the less prosperous two fifths of us 
is little better than a mockery. To expect 
the wage-earner, whose ten dollars a week 
is barely sufficient to keep soul and body 
together in himself and his family, to throw 
open the windows and let in blasts of the 
cold, wintry air is simply absurd, especially 
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^f if their clothing be thin and shabby, and 
their bedding scanty and worn. 

It costs money to have plenty of fresh air 
to eat, even though the air is free. It is the 
falsest and most short-sighted of economy to 
be stingy of either food or fuel. It isjust as 
short-sighted, and, in the long run, as ruin- 
ous, for society as for the individual; and 
■ the one thing which no intelligent, civil- 
ized community can afford under any cir- 
cumstances is to allow any section, or class 
of it, to grow up without sufficient food to 
eat, air tobreathe, and fuel to burn. To per- 
mit little children to starve — to grow up 
under-fed andstunted — istobreeddepend- 
ents, paupers, and criminals. The fright- 
ful yearly bill that we pay for pauperism, 
police protection, and crime is our most 
expensive luxury and senseless extravagance 
— two thirds of it directly due to the self- 
ishness and short-sightedness of those of us 
^^ who are more prosperous. Wipe out the 
^H conditions which create consumption, and 
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you will at the same stroke abolish half our 
crime and two thirds of our pauperism ! 

Meanwhile, those of you who can afford 
it, get the fresh-air habit, and plan to pro- 
vide the means for those who can't. Once 
get to know what fresh air really smells and 
tastes like, and you will never be satisfied 
with anything else, and will enjoy the odor 
of the average room about as you now do 
that of a mouse-trap. A complete guide to 
health in this respect can be given in three 
words: Follow your nose ! It will lead you 
both straight and right. 

Don't breathe any air that you don't en- 
joy the smell of, if there is any other sort 
to be had. Don't be afraid of draughts. The 
dread of them is almost pure superstition, 
based on fear of Things that may come in 
with them from the " Kingdom of Dark- 
ness'* without. Remember, that draughts 
are simply air in motion, that the air in 
a draught is always pure, and the only air 
that you can be sure is so. Dead air is n't fit 
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for any one to breathe except " dead ones." 
Live people must have live air to eat ! Colds 
are infections, eight times out of ten, and 
are never "caught" in fresh, moving air. 
Their favorite breeding-place is in stuffy 
rooms, or overheated theatres, or churches, 
where the same old air, laden with an ever 
richer crop of " bugs " and perspiration, is 
reheated and served up again night after 
night and Sunday after Sunday. If man- 
agers and ministers would devote a quarter 
of the energy to changing the air in their 
houses and churches that they now do to 
varying the bill and the sermons, it would 
do far more for the health of the commu- 
nity. Wherever you go, always insist upon 
your divine right to have a window open, 
no matter how others may scowl. It is 
really good for them, if they only knew it ! 
Windows were made to be opened, and 
should never be entirely closed, except for 
good andsufficient reason. The presentrule 
of actual practice is precisely the reverse of 
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this, and not one window in ten is ever con- 
stantly open, if two thirds of the family can 
prevent it. So abject is our dread of fresh air 
that some of the worst ventilated rooms to 
be found anywhere are in farmhouses. As 
some cynic has remarked : " The air in the 
» country is always good, because the farm- 
* ers keep all the bad air shut up in their 
' bedrooms.** Last summer I tried to open 
the window of my room in a farmhouse — 
occupied by summer boarders for ten years 
past — with a hammer and cold chisel, but 
found it was impossible without tearing the 
framework of the house apart. 

Always open the window at the top 
(never at the bottom except as a supple- 
ment), for by so doing you let out the foul 
air as well as let in the fresh, which is 
almost equally important. Foul air, coming 
warm from your lungs, is lighter, and rises 
toward the ceiling. No amount of cold air 
let in on the floor of a room will bring this 
risen foul air down again, nor drive it out. 
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unless there be some opening near the top 
of the room. What often happens when you 
open a window from the bottom is that you 
let in a flood of cold air about your feet 
and legs, which naturally cannot breathe 
much of it, leaving your head and shoul- 
ders, which do most of your breathing, in 
a layer of hot, foul air above. 

You don't have to freeze in order to get 
fresh air in your room. In fact, the unhealed 
room is precisely one which in winter-time 
will never have a window open in it. You 
cannot have your house well ventilated 
unless it is well heated first. It makes little 
difference how hot you have it, so long as 
you havea free current of air pouring in and 
out through open windows. That whited 
sepulchre, the old-fashioned "best bed- 
room," wasa regular cold-storage establish- 
ment for bugs of all sorts, left there by 
previous occupants, and the colds caught 
in it were not solely from damp and chilly 
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Get the fresh-air habit ! Train yourself 
to be uncomfortable unless you feel a cur- 
rent of fresh air blowing across your face two 
thirds of the time day and night, and you 
will triple your chances of escaping con- 
sumption, double your vigor and working 
power, and greatly increase your appetite, 
comfort, and chances of a good old age ! 



VI 



sunlight: the real golden touch 



WE don't need to be told to love sun- 
shine. The love of it is born in us. 
We talk and gush on every occasion about 
the golden sunbeams. " Beautiful sunshine, 
come in ; oh, come in ! " but how much of 
it do we actually get each working dayp 
I think it would have to be measured in 
minutes, and there would be more "goose- 
eggs" than anything else in the record of 
most of us city cave-dwellers. Yet we need 
it almost as much as plants do, and we 
know what happens to them in most of our 
work-rooms and living-rooms. One reason 
for this extraordinary neglect is that it costs 
nothing. As Josh Billings once remarked : 
"Whut people gits fer nothin' they gin- 
^^ erally valoos at about whut it cost 'em." 
^B We seem to reason : " Sunlight is a delight- 
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ful thing, a most necessary thing — but it is 
always there. I can get it whenever I want 
it; therefore I won't bother just now!" 
And as the Spaniards pithily say : " By the 
\ street of By-and-By we reach the house of 
Never/' 

"What a lovely sunshiny day ! *' we ex- 
claim when we start downtown in the 
morning. " It gives one quite an appetite 
for work.** Then we draw about three good 
breaths of it into our systems, and plunge 
into our sunless, almost airless, offices or 
shops, and never put our noses out of doors 
again until dusk or after. We admire the 
sunshine greatly — through the windows of 
our self-made prisons, but that is as near 
as we get to it. The ideal day for health 
ought to be spent two thirds outdoors and 
one third indoors ; but we have absolutely 
reversed this ratio. Then we wonder why 
we are pale and flabby and neurasthenic, 
and ready to fall a victim to any vagabond 
infection that comes strolling along. 
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We are nothing but embodied sunshine 
anyway, and what we term eating is simply 
shoveling fresh supplies of it into our sys- 
tems. But we can't take it all at second- 
hand, bottled up in the seeds of plants 
and the flesh of animals. We have to take 
a little of it direct. 

There are three great tonics known to 
the medical world, and only three — food, 
air, and sunshine. All others are frauds, or 
mere temporary substitutes. Let the sun- 
shine pour into your rooms every day that 
it shines, and all the hours that it will. 
Blinds and curtains are an invention of the 
Evil One. Never mind your carpets or fur- 
niture; sunshine will put more color into 
you than it will take out of them. Do as 
much of your work as you possibly can out 
of doors, and in the sun, so far as its heat 
will reasonably permit. There is no advan- 
tage, of course, in blistering or cooking 
yourself; and the perpetual glare of hot 
sunlight in our midsummer months is very 
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trying to the nerves. But where one per- 
son dies of sunstroke^ a thousand die from 
mewing themselves up indoors. The chief 
risk of exposure to sunshine is in its effect 
upon the eyes, and if these are protected, 
— by properly fitted glasses if you have 
astigmatism, by smoked glasses, or a broad- 
brimmed hat well pulled down, or, for 
long exposure, an umbrella or awning, — 
two thirds of the possibilities of getting 
too much exposure to sunshine will disap- 
pear. 

Don't, on any account, attempt to read, 
or do fancy-work, or anything that puts a 
strain on the eyes, in the open sunshine. 
You will tire your eyes out, and make your 
head ache, and produce three times as much 
discomfort and damage as any amusement 
or enjoyment it can give you. Never, if 
you can avoid it, sleep or work all day in 
a room into which the sun never shines. 
Incidentally, of course, if you plan or select 
your room so as to get plenty of sunshine 
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into it, you at the same time can get good 
ventilation by opening the windows. 

But the value of sunshine in tuberculo- 
sis goes much further than this. Not only 
is it a most valuable tonic to the patient, 
— ■ building him up, improving his tone 
and his appetite, and enabling him to digest 
the bacillus, or throw off an infection, if it 
has once become lodged, — but it also has 
a powerful effect upon the bacillus; and by 
a most fortunate coincidence this effect is 
in exactly the opposite direction. Sunlight 
is just as hurtful to germs of all sorts as it 
is helpful to us. In fact, it is one of the 
best germicides known. While the bacilli 
are plants, these are divided into two great 
classes, — green and colorless, — and germs 
of all sorts belong to the latter. Now, 
while the well-known property of green 
plants is that they flourish in the sunlight 
and spindle without it, the peculiarity of 
the colorless plants, like the bacteria and 
fungi, is that they flourish best in the dark. 
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and are stunted or even actually killed by 
direct sunlight. What wonder that we 
depend so much upon sunlight as a weapon 
against tuberculosis, since it is as deadly an 
enemy of the bacillus as it is a fast friend 
of our own ! 

This is one, indeed the main, reason 
why unsunlit rooms have the well-deserved 
reputation of being the most unhealthy to 
live in. Darkness and damp furnish a lit- 
eral hotbed for the breeding of all kinds of 
germs, moulds, and slimes. As the cynical 
old Italian proverb has it: "Where the 
sunlight never comes the doctor often 
does." 

This is peculiarly true of tuberculosis, 
for there are few germs to which direct 
sunlight is so deadly as to the tubercle- 
bacillus. In cultures through which the 
light can readily stream, or in the fine 
spray in which they are deposited upon 
walls or floors from a cough, exposure to 
direct sunlight for an hour or an hour and 
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a half will prove fatal; and under certain 
conditions the germs have been killed in 
half an hour's time. In masses of sputum 
sunlight would probably take from two 
to three times this length of time to reach 
the germs imbedded in the centre, but even 
these will usually be killed, or so weak- 
ened that they will be easily digested, in 
from six to eight hours of bright day- 
light without any sun, especially if they 
are dried at the same time, as by the action 
of wind or warmth. Each little journey 
to the home of the tubercle-bacillus brings 
us the consoling knowledge that he is 
practically dangerous only when housed, 
either in our own bodies or in our habita- 
tions. 

Moral : Don't give him either food or 
shelter ! Quit feeding this tramp and vaga- 
bond, and he will starve or freeze to death. 
The millions upon millions of tubercle- 
bacilli expectorated into our streets and 
highways are fortunately a comparatively 
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trifling source of danger unless they arc 
carried indoors upon shoes or skirt-sweep- 
ers, for, except in rainy, foggy, or muggy 
weather, they quickly die of sunstroke, 
light-stroke, or cold. The tubercle-bacillus 
has been a parasite for so long that he has 
become a positive hothouse plant, sensitive 
to the slightest changes of temperature, 
and unable to breed or live for more than 
I brief periods of time at a temperature 
\ more than ten degrees below or five above 
tthat of the human body. If dried, and the 
weather be not too hot or too cold, he can 
linger along in a dormant state for a short 
period out of doors. But this would prob- 
ably seldom exceed a week or so, and gen- 
erally not more than a fraction of a day. 
So that, if we can just keep him out of 
our houses and our bodies, he can be frozen 
out as eflfectively as a minority stockholder. 
But, on the other hand, in a dark, un ven- 
tilated, ill-lighted room, especially if damp, 
he may lurk in the corners and grimly 
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bide his time for the next victim, for weeks 
1 and possibly for months, or even years. 
So long as society permits such Uving- 
roomsas these to exist, it grants a perpetual 
franchise to the Tuberculosis Transit Com- 
pany, with free transfers at all connecting 
points. Old Diogenes struck a basic chord 
when he answered the great Alexander's 
question as to whether there was anything 
he could do for him: "Yes, get out of my 
sunshine!" A million of our twentieth- 
century Diogeneses, equally "born of the 
gods," are making the same request to-day 
of a handful of modern Alexanders. 

If you want to keep the tuberculosis 
wolf from your own doors, messieurs, let 
the sunlight into the caves and burrows 
where he breeds, even if you don't care 

a Vanderbilt for the people on whom 

he is feeding there. The tubercle-bacillus 

cannot live outdoors, the tubercle-bacil- 

^_ lus cannot thrive Indoors where man lives 

^H — as a man should ! The tubercle-bacillus 
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can flourish and multiply where men live 
kenneled like beasts of burden — there, and 
nowhere else. The slum, like Carthage, 
must be destroyed, not merely in the in- 
terest of its denizens, but in the interest of 
the entire community. The White Plague 
is one of the revenges of the half-sub- 
merged two fifths. 
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FOOD THE GREATEST FOE OF CONSUMPTION 



MAN Still fights the battle of life with 
his teeth ! We are far prouder of 
our lordly brain and our cunning hand; 
but they were born and trained — and their 
proper business yet is — to feed the mouth ! 
The race still shows reptilian traits ; like 
Napoleon's army, it " travels on its belly." 
To prevent consumption, feed the children. 
To throw off the infection, feed the work- 
ers. To cure consumption, stuff the patient. 
To prevent relapses, keep on feeding him. 
Like Gambetta's secret of success in three 
words : " L'audace, et I'audace, et toujours 
I'audace" (Courage, and again courage, and 
always courage), the secret of the conquest 
of consumption could be summed up as, 
Food, and again food, and always food ! 
What is the open air chiefly for but to give 
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the patient an appetite ? What is the sun- 
light for but to keep up that appetite ? What 
^ is the rest for in the early stage of the cure, 
or the exercise in the later stages, but to 
enable the patient to digest and build into 
himself what he has eaten ? The three graces 
of the tuberculosis trinity are Food, Fresh 
Air, and Sunshine, and the greatest of these 
is Food. Without it climate, exercise, faith, 
hope, and cod-liver oil are but as " sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals/' 

A bleak New England hillside, or a bliz- 
zard-swept Illinois prairie, with plenty of 
fresh eggs, real cream, and good beef, will 
beat all to pieces, in the matter of percent- 
age of cures, the finest climate on earth 
with blue milk, superannuated eggs, and 
"shoe-sole" steak at double prices and hard 
to get at that. 

While the bacilli that are outside of the 
body can be killed by sunshine, fresh air, 
and germicides, the only known "sure 
death ** to those that have got inside the 
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body is food. Food builds up the vigor of 
our body-cells until they can eat the bacil- 
lus instead of being eaten by him. It must 
be real food, too ; no wind foods, or near 
foods, or starches will fill the bill. We 
are not feeding rabbits, or canary birds, or 
thinly embodied intellects of any sort, but 
live, red-blooded human beings, who are 
in danger of their lives. The food must be 
concentrated, nourishing, easily digestible, 
capable of being gulped down with the 
eyes shut, to order — at least half of it 
not requiring much chewing. This rules 
out the starches as main staples, for a man 
would literally "ball up" and choke be- 
fore he got to the end of chewing the 
pounds of bread, crackers, rice, or potatoes 
which would be necessary to give him the 
needed fuel-value each day. It brings us 
down, for curative purposes, to milk with 
the cream in it, eggs, beefsteak, butter, ham, 
__ bacon, bread, and sugar. Everything out- 
^Bndeof these must be regarded as trimmings. 
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The much-vaunted olive oil is valuable 
chiefly as a salad-dressing and lubricant^ 
and nutSy in spite of their high fat and pro- 
tein contents on laboratory analysis^ as a 
pleasing exercise for the muscles of masti- 
cation. 

The diet-list and feeding-programme at 
an open-air sanatorium would astonish a 
boarding-house keeper, or the matron of a 
hospital or asylum, or, for the matter of that, 
the average housewife. Here is a sample 
" day's march '': — 

7 A. M. — Pint of hot milk with cream 
in it, in bed, or three raw eggs, au nature/. 

8.30, Breakfast. — Broiled bacon or ham, 
poached eggs (or sausage, or hash, or mut- 
ton chops, or salt fish) ; buckwheat cakes, 
or cereal, or fruit ; milk, coffee with cream. 

10.30, Lunch. — Three raw eggs, a 
glass of milk, or raw oysters. 

I p. M., Dinner. — Meat or fish, pota- 
toes, two vegetables, pudding or pie. 

4 p. M. — Afternoon tea with cream 
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and cake, or bread and butter, or pint of 
milk, or three raw eggs, or double hand- 
ful of almonds or walnuts. 

6.30 p. M., Supper. — Some hot dish of 
meat, eggs, or oysters ; fruit, pudding, or 
custard, with cookies or cake ; tea, coffee, 
or milk. 

9.30 p. M. — Glass of hot milk in bed 
if desired. 

All told, the programme calls for three 
square meals a day, varied according to 
the market and the season, plus from one 
to three pints of rich milk, and from six to 
nine raw eggs. As a rough standard of com- 
parison, the ordinary standard diet for a 
grown man at hard work should contain 
from 2,800 to 3,300 calories, heat-units. 
The diet which has been found necessary 
to cure a thin, wasted, under-sized, hollow- 
eyed consumptive, at absolute rest, ranges 
from 3,30010 4,300 calories, and we used 
to run higher than that, but it was found 
unnecessary. You would expect them to 
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come near dying of biliousness^ and to 
loathe the very sight of food ; but instead 
of that, they lose dyspeptic and indigestive 
symptoms of months' and even years' stand- 
ing, and acquire such an appetite as they 
never had in their lives before. If plenty of 
good food, regardless of expense, will cure 
a consumptive, it really ought not to be so 
very dangerous for a well person, particu- 
larly for a child. It is one of the most bitter 
ironies of our civilization that we wait until 
large classes of our population have got con- 
sumption before we give them really enough 
to eat. Many children in all ranks of life 
are seriously under-fed on account of false 
ideas of economy and mistaken notions of 
hygiene. Children are born meat-eaters, 
consumers of liquid flesh, and make milk 
their exclusive diet up to six months of age, 
and from two thirds to one half of their 
diet up to six years. The substitution of 
milk for starches has already lowered our 
infant mortality thirty per cent, and will cut 
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our tuberculosis death-rate in two if made 
universal. Children's diet should be milk 
and bread, not bread and milk ; and crack- 
ers, cereals, mushes, puddings, and the like, 
mere incidental accompaniments of pints 
and quarts of rich milk. Infants' foods of 
all sorts should be avoided like a pestilence ; 
in so far as they are not milk, they are not 
food for infants. Even those which con- 
tain milk usually have it cooked and killed 
out of all form resembling food, and are 
from five to twenty-five times as expensive 
as the purest certified milk. They are made 
to sell, not to eat, and their principal value 
is as a source of income to their exploiters. 
As the appetite for milk declines with 
years, its solid form, meat, takes its place. 
The popular beliefs as to the harmfulness 
of meat for children are little better than 
superstitions. The next most important 
food is^ugar,asthe age-old wisdom of babes 

tand sucklings would have taught us long 
ago, if we had had the humility to listen 
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can flourish and multiply where men live 
kenneled like beasts of burden — there, and 
nowhere else. The slum, like Carthage, 
must be destroyed, not merely in the in- 
terest of its denizens, but in the interest of 
the entire community. The White Plague 
is one of the revenges of the half-sub- 
merged two fifths. 
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A and increase the longevity of adults. All the 
t/great s t^rch-eating races — Hindus, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese — ha ve a death-rate from 
consumption of from thirty to fifty per cent^ 
higher than that of meat-eating Americans. 
All the starch-eating classes in civilized 
countries have a death-rate from tubercu- 
losis of from twenty to fifty per cent higher 
than that of the meat- and fat-eating classes. \ 
The only objection to the food-cure in con- 
sumption is that it costs money. 
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VIII 

WORK AND rest: INTELLIGENT IDLENESS 

EVEN good habits may be carried to 
harmful extremes. And the habit 
of industry is one of them. Industry and 
sin are supposed to be as wide apart as the 
poles, but they are very apt to draw the 
same wages — death, by consumption ! 
The twelve-hour worker under modern 
conditions is pretty safe to earn something 
besides his pay. 

In the early days of the open-air treat- 
ment of consumption we were all for ex- 
ercise. Because the average consumptive 
was a house-plant, or a shop-prisoner, with 
flabby muscles and hollow chest and pale 
cheeks, therefore he must not only live out- 
doors, but exercise vigorously to expand his 
chest, harden his muscles, and bring the 
life-color back to his cheeks. We preached 
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this exhilarating gospel of mountain climb- 
ing, walking, horseback-riding, wood- 
chopping, etc., to our hectic but hopeful 
patients, and they went at it enthusiasti- 
cally — gasping, but game; with the net 
result that about one fourth of them sur- 
vived the treatment and recovered, while 
three fourths of them died ! many of them 
the sooner for this burning of their slende r 
st ore of pow er of resisting at both ends, as 
it were. We did this largely to build up an 
appetite, and then wondered why the appe- 
tite did not come, forgetting that exercise I ^ 
by an exhausted man not merely gives him I ' 
no appetite, but takes away what little he I t 
may have. 

Now we insist upon a policy of absolute 
rest, — " active rest," " industrious idle- 
ness," as it has been termed. The patient 
lies all day long in the open air on a cot, 
or in a deck-chair/ as longas he has any sj^ n 
of feve r, the utmost that he is permitted to 
do being to sit up to his meals, and perhaps 
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walk to the dining-room. And under this 
"day-long blessed idleness'' his appetite 
goes up by leaps and bounds; he eats like 
a sawmill ; gains from two to six pounds a 
week, and more than reverses our former 
proportion of failures and successes. Intelli- 
gent idlenes s is a most important factor in 
the cure of disease. Why shouldn't it have » 
some standing in health? . t 

When the fever is quite gone, gentle ex- 
ercise is begun and gradually and carefully 
increased in amount and vigor, until he is 
living an active open-air life in woods, field, 
and garden. But every step of this progress 
is watched with the most jealous care, with 
one finger on the fever-thermometer, as it 
were ; and the greatest d ange r to which a 
conval ffcin g consumptive is liable, and by 
far the most frequent cause of relapses, is 

\ over-exertioii . Too long a walk, too hard a 
{tt^ » climb, racing instead of riding quietly, too 

' many dances at the camp-ball, — these are 
the things that tax the watchfulness of the 
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nurse and physician in charge. In stead o f 
havin g t o fight dep ression In our open-air 
camps, to apply the "Cheer up " mind- 
cure, our c hief diffi culty is with their su- _ 
per abundant hopefuln ess, their i rrepressib le mn w***- 
optimism, which, the moment they begin 
to feel markedly better, assures them that 
they never have been seriously ill, and leads 
them into all sorts of joyous imprudences, 
which they pay for with a temperature or 

a hemorrhag e. _^ -/U.^ 

This rest-and-rich-feeding cure, how- 
ever, while most encouraging from the point 
ofview of immediate results and temporary 
cure, led to some of our most pa thetic dij^ - 
ap pointment s when our plump and rosy and 
cheerful "graduates" left the sanatorium 
and went back to the workaday world. The 
long, hard, grinding day's work, the poor, 
economically-run table, the hurried meals, 
not less than the stuffy bedroom and the 
dusty, airless shop or office, wroughthavoc, 
and from one third to one half of them were 
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apt to melt and give way under the strain. 
Only those, in fact, who had unusual ability, 
earning power, or resources were able to 
remain cured. To meet this, our newer 
sanatoria now endeavor to provide a sort 
of farm-colony and training-school attach- 
ment in which their graduates can be grad- 
ually hardened to regular work at full 
hours, or, if they can be induced to keep 
away from the city, trained in some out- 
door occupation which will enable them 
to earn their living on a farm or in a 
country town. This has improved mat- 
ters somewhat, but the stubborn feet still 
remains, and is one of our most serious 
obstacles in the conquest of consumption, 
that there is practically no place for the 
cured consumptive in the industrial organ- 
ization of to-day! 

If he returns to the factory, the shop, or 
the office, then the long hours of confine- 
ment, bad air, overwork, which made him 
a consumptive in the first place, are apt to 
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produce the same result again. If he takes 
to some outdoor trade or occupation, its 
climatic advantages are very apt to be more 
than balanced by its severer muscular strain, 
its long hours, and its poorer pay, which 
means, of course, poor food and inferior 
housing. If he tries to take up light occu- 
pations of any sort, the hours are apt to be 
long, the conditions unsanitary, while the 
pay is not sufficient to keep him aHve. Our 
modern industrial system is cruel enough 
to the vi'orker in full health and strength, 
but it is merciless to the disabled one, 
though he be one of its own by-products. 

Cripples and consumptives by the thou- 
sand are a part of the price of progress, but 
are they a necessary part? This grinding, 
crushing, never-ceasing treadmill of work 
which is so fatal to the consumptive surely 
cannot be health-giving to the average 
worker. A glance at the death-lists tells 
us at once that it is the classes which work 
the longest hours with the smallest pay 
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which have the highest death-rate from 
consumption. Our labor-unions, by short- 
ening the day and raising the wage, have 
done more to diminish consumption than 
almost any other single influence ; and they 
have not diminished the profits of the com- 
munity one penny in the process, but rather 
increased them on account of the superior 
vigor, efficiency, and intelligence of the 
man who is worked only eight hours a day. 
It sounds paradoxical, but so far as the re- 
duction has hitherto gone, the shorter the 
hours of labor and the higher the wages, 
the lower the percentage of labor-cost in 
the product. Our grinding, crippling, dis- 
ease-breeding hours of industrial labor are 
not only brutal, but stupid and wasteful. 

There are few things that we do with so 
little intelligence as work. Hard, effective 
work, the vigorous exercising of all one's 
powers, is both health-giving and elevating 
in every way. A dull, heavy, monotonous 
strain, overtaxing the powers, stiffening the 
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joints, bowing the back prematurely, is 
unhealthful, degrading, and demoralizing. 
When we have already reached a period 
where the labor of one man, with the as- 
sistance of machinery, will produce the 
necessary subsistence of ten, there is no 
longer any excuse for permitting this crim- 
inal labor-waste of human health and life. 
From a sanitary point of view, it would 
look like a simple problem in intelligent 
distribution. With thirty per cent of the 
population working a great deal longer 
and eating a great deal less than is good 
for them, in order that five per cent may 
work a great deal less and eat a great deal 
more than is good for them, a board of 
equalization on behalf of social welfare 
would appear to be called for. Of course 
this is only a doctor's dream, and doctors 
are notoriously unpractical. From a legal 
point of view, it is probably impossible, 
even unconstitutional. All good things are 
— until they happen, as this will some day. 
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If you can control your hours of work, 
shorten them. It is the quality rather than 
the quantity of the product that counts. If ^ 
you cannot, combine and organize until 
you can, in the interests of the community. 
In the long run it pays the bills for all 
breakdowns and social wreckage. 
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THE CAMP AND THE COUNTRY 



THE natural, heaven-born cure for 
consumption is the camp! It is the 
only place where the air is always fresh, 
the only place where you can escape from 
the house Frankenstein — the creature of 
civilization, which threatens to crush its 
maker. It is the only place where you can 
loaf to real advantage and comfort; for by 
a merciful reversion, under the greenwood 
tree the very thought of work becomes 
loathsome, as abhorrent as to a Mohegan 
brave. There, and there only, eating, ru- 
minating, and sleeping become man's sole 
and sufficient occupation. The open-air- 
cure, which is the only cure, can be got in 
its perfection nowhere else. My first, and 
second, and third advice to a consumptive 
is: "Gotoacamp!" Here he can learn to 
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live the open-air life in all its fullness and 
perfection. The cure of consumption is not 
a drug, or an operation, or a magic method 
of any sort It is a life that must be lived 
twenty-three hours and sixty minutes out 
of the twenty-four, and seventy years out 
of your threescore and ten. You cannot 
learn it properly by being told about it, or 
lectured about it, or advised about it ever 
so wisely — you must live it. 

You cannot take a full college course by 
correspondence in six months, nor can you 
graduate from the Great University of the 
Open Air without going into residence for 
at least one or two terms. You can learn 
more, not only of how to cure yourself, but 
of how to live so as to stay cured, in three 
months in the camp than you can in a year 
in your own home, except under the most 
favorable of possible circumstances. 

At home the invalid has " no one to play 
with." He is " odd man'* at all of the games 
of life. He sits about by himself, in a world 
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of his own, feeling that he is an object of 
commiseration, though of sympathy and 
kindness, and, he is apt to imagine, of 
impatience and even contempt. He can 
compare himself only with his vigorous 
and healthy fellows, and his perpetual and 
insistent temptation is to try to live as they 
do, not as he must. He hates to seem "dif- 
ferent" and to be coddling himself. If he 
sleeps out on the porch, or sits out in the 
yard, he is irritably conscious that he is an 
object of interest to the omnipresent small 
boy, and that the passers-by turn and stare 
at him. Every old busybody in the neigh- 
borhood takes occasion to warn him that 
he '11 "sure ketch his death o' cold, settin' 
out in the damp and draughts like that!" 
"There is no place like home" — in which 
to feel uncomfortable if you 've got con- 
sumption ; and it is the hardest place in the 
world to reform your life and to achieve a 
cure. It can be done, of course, but what's 
the use ? 
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I At home every step that you make in the 
• cure is against the current! In camp all 
f you have to do is to float with it ! It is easier 
to follow the routine than it is to break 
away from it. Instead of being the only 
idler, you will find scores of others doing 
. exactly the same thing that you are doing, 
and delighted to swap stories and tempera- 
tures with you all day long. Instead of the 
atmosphere being one of depression, and 
people hushing their voices to a lower key 
when they come into your room, you find 
everybody cheerfiil and confident, for three 
' fourths of them are getting better, and the 
other fourth think they are. At home you 
are the sickest person in the house, and com- 
pare yourself at a disadvantage with every- 
body. In camp there are scores of others, 
and you can console yourself with the 
thought that at least half of them are worse 
off than you are. It is astonishing how your 
self-respect and courage pick up by contrast ! 
It won't cost you more than thirty or 
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forty per cent more to livethere than itwill 
at home on the same necessary diet, and you 
will get at least twice as much cure in the 
same time. Even if you can stay for only 
two or three months, it is worth ten times 
what it costs by enabling you to learn the 
life — to get the habit, which you can then 
continue in your home. There are not 
enough of these camps as yet, but they cost 
comparatively little to establish, and every 
city of live thousand or more population 
ought to have one. Ten dollars per capita 
of its population would establish one large 
enough to take care of all cases, and five 
dollars per capita per year would run it. 

If the camp does not seem feasible, — 
though it really always is, — then the roof 
of a porch can be utilized, or an im- 
promptu balcony built on four-by-four stilts 
outside of some south window, which can 
be cut down to the floor and turned into 
I a door. Even the flat roof of a city house 
^^Vmay be utilized, for air is air, wherever 
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it is found in the open ; and soot, smpke, 
and even dust are nierely disagreeable, iK5t 
serious, dra^acks to the cure. Then fol- 
low the line of feeding already outlined, 
and an excellent percentage of cures will 
result, though never quite so good, or so 
permanent, as those to be achieved in a 
camp. 

So much for the camp, from the point 
of view of the individual. From the point 
of view of the community, greater and 
more vital even than its wonderful power 
in curing the disease in workers and re- 
storing them to the ranks of producers, is 
its effect in preventing the spread of the 
plague. The camp is not only the best 
place where consumption can be cured, but 
it is the only place where it can be abso- 
lutely prevented from spreading. We may 
talk as much as we like about the well- 
trained, conscientious consumptive being 
no source of danger to his surroundings, 
but the fact of the matter Is that every 
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third-stage consumptive, who has to live 
in the same room with other persons, is 
and cannot help being a source of danger. 
If he can have a separate room, or better 
still, be kept on a porch or elsewhere in 
the open air, the danger may be avoided, 
but otherwise it is practically scarcely pos- 
sible. 

Even if he reaches such a pinnacle of 
scrupulousness and good breeding as al- 
ways to expectorate in a cup or receptacle, 
and endeavors to hold his handkerchief 
before his mouth whenever he coughs, 
when the racking coughs begin to come 
ten or a dozen times in an hour, some 
explosion is almost certain to catch him 
unaware ; or the constant effort becomes 
more than his failing body and dulling 
senses can keep up, and then thousands of 
the bacilli are sprayed out into the air of the 
room with each gasping explosion. More- 
over, crowded together for warmth and 
shdter, as at least half of our workers live. 
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not merely in cities, but in towns and even 
villages, reports of visiting nurses sadly show 
that the difficulties of carrying out proper 
precautions are so great, and it is so hard 
to make the family believe in the realness 
of the danger, that practically not more 
than fifteen or twenty per cent can be in- 
duced to take even reasonable precautions. 
We no longer have to search the highways 
and ransack the shops and the busy mart 
for our new cases of consumption : we 
know exactly where to find two thirds of 
them, and that is in the stuffy, ill-lighted 
room of the crowded tenement house, in 
which the third-stage consumptive is slowly 
coughing his life away. Studies begun by 
Kayserling in Berlin, and extended by 
Miller of New York, Floyd and Bowditch 
of Boston, and Lowman of Cleveland, have 
revealed the appalling fact that, when the 
families of consumptives presenting them- 
selves at hospital clinics are gathered up and 
brought in for a thorough examination^ 
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from twenty to fifty-five per cent, especially 
of the children, are already tuberculous I 
The city statistics of Berlin now show that 
of all new cases of consumption reported, 
seventy per cent can already be directly 
traced to infection from some previous case. 
Every ten consumptives in the second or 
third stage, sent to a camp and kept there 
for a year, means five patients arrested or 
cured instead of ten deaths, and the pre- 
vention of at least ten new cases, which 
would otherwise have developed. As mat- 
ters are running in New York City, we dis- 
cover about twenty thousand cases of con- 
sumption every year, ten thousand of them 
die, and in the process infect ten thousand 
others, who take their places in the death- 
ranks the next year. And so the deadly 
game of substitution proceeds. At least seven 
thousand of the ten thousand new cases 
each year could be prevented from devel- 
oping by sending the third-stage cases to a 
camp, where they could be given their only 
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chance for life, and made far more com- 
fortable than they can be kept at home. A 
conservative estimate of the cost of tuber- 
culosis to New York City is $20,000,000 
a year, $2,000 per life lost. Half this sum 
would be sufficient to establish camps for 
the reception of every consumptive within 
our gates, and the annual expenditure of 
one fourth would practically stamp out the 
disease inside of ten years. But, of course, 
we cannot afford the money ! 

The wisest way to use the open-air cure 
is to take it before you become consump- 
tive. Like all rational and permanent 
methods of cure, what will make a sick 
man well will make a healthy one better ! 
If you find that your children are growing 
up with more fog than sunshine, and filthy 
cobblestones instead of soft, green grass to 
play on, get back to Mother Earth — go 
to the country ! It is not the dreadful 
place that it used to be for mud and lone- 
someness and overwork and monotony. 
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Even the farm has become civilized in this 
twentieth century. Men have learned to 
farm with their brains instead of with their 
fists and their feet, and to apply science 
to agriculture. Particularly is this true of 
the great irrigated regions of the west and 
southwest, where you have the fresh, pure 
air of the desert, with neither the swelter- 
ing heat of our eastern summer nor the 
arctic coldof our winter. There not merely 
a good income, but a comfortable fortune 
can be made by intelligence and industry, 
without the awful sixteen-hour day, the 
monotonous food, and the back-breaking 
toil of the old-fashioned farm. 

The intelligent former has become a 
well-paid specialist nowadays, instead of a 
poorly paid, overworked, badly fed " Jack- 
of-all-trades," whose most absorbing crop 
was a mortgage. By modern methods and 
selected crops more cash can be raised on 
ten acres nowadays than on one hundred 
and sixty acres under the old '* snake-fence " 
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methods. But in these days of rapid transit 
you don*t need to cease to be a city-dweller 
in order to live in the country. Move out to 
a suburb, especially one laid out on the col- 
ony, little farm, or two-lot plan, and there 
you can get nearly all the advantages of the 
country, — fresh, pure air and sunshine in 
every room,quiet nights, freedom from dust, 
infection, and overcrowding, combined 
with the larger and steadier city cash in- 
come, with its corresponding advantages in 
abundance and variety of food. The coun-. 
try will have to look to its laurels in the 
matter of healthfulness, for already some of 
the lowest disease-rates and death-rates are 
those, not of country districts, but of the 
residence suburbs of our cities and large 
towns. Indeed, the death-rate of the entire 
area of some of our intelligently planned 
and loosely built modern cities of consid- 
erable size, counting their population by 
hundreds of thousands, is already below 
that of most European and eastern country 
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districts. City life is no necessary menace 
to the health of the future of the race, 
providing we use our brains about it, and 
an occasional club on those whose greed is 
bigger than their intelligence or their con- 
science. One of the most hopeful and prac- 
tical results of our recent tuberculosis ex- 
hibit in New York has been that scores and 
hundreds of families already have moved 
from the East Side and the downtown, over- 
crowded districts out to Westchester, the 
Bronx, Long Island, and Richmond, where 
they can get breathing-room and elbow- 
room. Not only will your children grow 
up healthier, rosier, taller, heavier, and 
happier in the half-open, but they will also 
regain their birthrights, of which they 
have been robbed ! 

Here they can again run at large, romp, 
and play, without danger of collision with 
the policeman on the beat. They can shout 
and sing and hammer without damage to 
neighboring ear-drums; they can pick 
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flowers and gather fruit without having to 
attack stands and run the risk of arrest ; 
they can sow seeds and raise chickens, and 
keep rabbits and pigeons and pet stock; 
they can burrow in the earth, paddle and 
swim in the stream ; climb trees, and chop 
and hammer and carve; build houses and 
traps, boats and railroads; in short, give 
themselves that better half of education, 
gained by doing things instead of reading 
about them ; by living instead of reciting, 
which is totally omitted from the curric- 
ulum of our city schools. 
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THE conquest of consumption is 
largely a matter of money. Not 
merely in the obvious sense that any cam- 
» paign is paralyzed without the sinews of 
I war, but in a much more intimate and 
vital one. Let us take the cure of the dis- 
ease first, for there the problem stands out 
most nakedly. 

A patient is brought before us for ex- 
amination; a diagnosis of consumption is 
made. Now comes the question, " Doctor, 
what are my chances for recovery?" The 
answer depends chiefly upon the financial 
condition of the sufferer ! Other things 
being equal, he can have as many chances 
of life as he is prepared to buy. Many, 
fortunately, have inherent vigor enough to 
recover with but slight and formal assist- 
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ance. A few pale, pitiful human buds^ 
which simply seem to lack the strength 
to flower, whether they have lifted their 
heads to the light in cottage or in palace, 
carry their doom to perish, in spite of all 
that love or money can do, written in their 
faces from the first! But in seventy per 
cent of our cases the answer comes : " If 
you can afford to do so and so, such and 
such are your chances. If you can't — - ** 
The modern cure of consumption — for 
the matter of that, of most diseases— ^ is 
something totally different from that of 
fifty, even twenty-five, years ago. The old 
method of cure with drugs was a good deal 
of a failure, but it did n't cost much ! A few 
dollars would buy all the medicines that 
the most docile of patients could swallow, 
and benevolent accumulators of wealth, 
when they had got quite through with it 
in this world, could leave it to found hos- 
pitals, where the non-accumulators could 
die in comfort ; while kind-hearted persons 
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could easily pay the drug-bills for those 
who were not quite ready to go to the 
hospitals. 

The new method of cure is quite effi- 
cient, but it costs money and keeps on 
costing it. We doctors are sometimes 
accused of being too ready to prescribe 
drugs: but consider this situation for a 
moment. One of the Great Majority, of 
the seventy per cent of wage-earners, comes 
into our office or clinic ; a careful exami- 
nation shows that he has tuberculosis, and 
we sit back and look at him. Now, we 
can do one of two things: the first, which 
is the old and easy method, is to write him 
a prescription to improve his appetite, or 
stop his cough ; tell him to take it to the 
apothecary and get it filled, take a tea- 
spoonful three times a day, and come back 
in two weeks. He will go away perfectly 
satisfied. But if we do our duty according 
to the dictates of our biological conscience, 
we will sit down and patiently 6nd out all 
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about his work, his wages, his hours, the 
ventilation of his shop, the sort of a house 
he lives in, the number of mouths depend- 
ing upon him ; then we will tell him he must 
go home, and pick out the brightest and 
sunniest room in the house for his bedroom, 
preferably on the south or east, with win- 
dows on two sides of it, which must be kept 
open day and night. He must eat plenty 
of the best of beefsteak, ham, and bacon, 
with an abundance of fresh eggs and the 
best of butter, with bread, fruit, and vege- 
tables to match. In addition to this, from 
one to two quarts of certified milk every 
day. He must work not to exceed seven 
or eight hours a day in a well-ventilated, 
well-lighted room; must spend at least 
from two to four hours a day in the open 
air, take plenty of time at his meals, and 
at least from eight to tbn hours' sleep. He 
must banish all worry from his mind, and 
devote all the energies of both mind and 
body to getting well. If he wants to be at 
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all sure of recovering, and can possibly 
afford it, he must go away to a sanatorium 
or farmhouse in the country, where he 
must live on the best of everything that can 
be had, at a board rate of not less than ten 
dollars per week, and stay there from three 
to six months. If he wants to be sure of 
remaining cured, he had better stay there 
a year. Now, if any one will tell me of a 
pharmacy where he can go and get that 
prescription filled for fifty cents, enough 
for two weeks, I shall be greatly obliged ! 
Here is where the community must step 
in and help. The treatment of disease, if 
it is to be successful, can no longer be in- 
dividual — it must be social! The commu- 
nity must provide the means for the worker 
to recover from his tuberculosis. It is mor- 
ally bound to do so, because in seven cases 
out of ten it has made him tuberculous. It 
can abundantly afford to do so, to escape 
supporting his widow and educating his 
orphan children ! 
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The Charity Organization Society of 
New York has made the careful estimate 
that thirty per cent of all dependency is due 
to tuberculosis alone. How much of our 
future crime and pauperism is being bred 
to-day in the bodies and souls of under- 
fed, under-oxygenated, stunted children, 
who are growing up on the food and in the 
homes that can be provided upon the wages 
of the under-paid thirty per cent of our 
workers, or the half- wages of the consump- 
tive father or mother ! Poverty is the most 
expensive thing in the world, in the long 
run, for the community ! It cannot be per- 
mitted to exist any longer, now that there 
is enough to go round. Left to itself, it per- 
petuates itself in the pitiful, vicious circle 
of Rowntree: "Poor wages, which mean 
poor food, which means poor working 
power, which again means poor wages!*' 

The cash cost of consumption to the 
United States is estimated in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 
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The community as a whole is not yet 
sufficiently enlightened and wide awake to 
its own interests to assume the cure of con- 
sumption. In the mean time, we must fall 
back upon smaller groups, or individuals. 
This is not so discouraging as it sounds, for 
with the high degree of industrial effi- 
ciency, which, to give the devil his due, our 
savage and wasteful struggle of the past has 
helped us to achieve, each worker produces 
a large surplus above his immediate needs. 
So definite and so constant is this surplus 
that it requires only the combining or pool- 
ing of a relatively small number of pro- 
ducers to furnish a fund which will tide a 
temporarily disabled brother, like a con- 
sumptive, over his emergency. This, of 
course, is the familiar principle, which has 
already been applied on a large scale in sick 
and other benefit clubs, life and accident in- 
surance companies, old-age pensions, and is 
only at the threshold of its beneficent field 
of usefulness as yet. Practically, it is a mat- 
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ter of surprise to physicians, who see much 
consumption, to find how seldom it proves 
impossible to discover or develop some in- 
dividual or group of individuals, who will 
put up the money to give almost any man 
who has tried to play his part in the battle 
of life pluckily and squarely, a chance for 
his life when stricken by consumption. 
Most often it will be the willing and cheer- 
ful self-sacrifice of other members of the 
family-group, sometimes an employer, or 
the rest of the men in the shop, or club, or 
union, or a church or philanthropic organi- 
zation, or some individual Good Samaritan. 
If the appeal only be made broad enough, 
intelligent enough, personal enough, it is 
surprising how seldom it will fail to meet 
some sort of response. Men "as a bunch'* 
are decent at heart, no matter how savage 
they may get in their heads and brutal in 
their businesses. 

No one need hesitate on grounds of per- 
sonal pride or sensitiveness to accept this 
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brotherly aid as frankly and freely as it is 
offered. It is no more than he would 
do himself, if indeed he have not already 
done it, under such circumstances, and it 
is, broadly considered, as much for the pro- 
tection of the community as for himself. 
He will probably be able to repay in the 
iiiture the individual or group that has 
helped him, and he certainly will the com- 
munity by regaining his producing power. 
This is the purpose of the departments of 
social service, which our more progressive 
hospitals are establishing, to utilize the re- 
sources and humanity in the immediate en- 
vironment of each consumptive. Our labor- 
unions, of course, have recognized this 
great duty from the start, with their usual 
broad intelligence. Many of our fraternal 
organizations and orders are maintaining 
either beds in sanatoria or entire sanatoria of 
their own. Even the old-line life insurance 
companies areslo wly wheeling into line, and 
beginning seriously to consider the prob- 
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1cm of providing for the cure of their con- 
sumptive policy-holders. " For every evil 
under the sun there is a remedy/' is true 
of consumption. The only problem is to 
set to work and find it in each particular 
case. 

There is a sound biological basis for our 
desire to be rich — for, by becoming so, we 
reduce our chances of dying from tuber- 
culosis fifty per cent. The tables of Korosi 
are typical: of each 1 0,000 well-to-do per- 
sons there die annually of consumption 40 ; 
of the same number of moderately well- 
to-do, 62.7, of poor, 77, and of paupers, 97. 
The most un healthful occupations, with a 
few exceptions, are those that pay the lowest 
wages. According to the census-figures, 
servants, laborers, — other than agricultural, 
— clerks, cigar-makers, barbers, and hair- 
dressers form the group with the highest 
death-rate, except those employed in a few 
notoriously lung-irritating trades, like mar- 
ble-cutters, printers, etc. Those that show 
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the lowest death-rate are bankers and 
brokers, officials of corporations, miners 
and quarrymen, steam-road employees, 
clergymen, and policemen. It is consol- 
ing to know that the risks of even danger- 
ous trades, like mining and railroading, 
can be completely overbalanced by the 
higher pay and shorter hours, so that we 
have no reason to fear for the future, in- 
asmuch as an intelligent " loading " would 
make all trades and occupations equally 
desirable from a sanitary point of view. 
Further than that, the higher pay and the 
greater leisure of business, professional, and 
city men generally, overbalance the cli- 
matic advantages of farm-life, and give 
them a lower death-rate from tuberculosis 
than farmers or farm-laborers. Certain 
popular prejudices are also curiously con- 
firmed : for instance, among men, servants 
and day-laborers have a markedly higher 
death-rate than artisans and clerks; while 
among women, domestic servants have 
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nearly double the tuberculous death-rate of 
saleswomen^ factory-girls, and office-work- 
ers. We are perfectly justified, on biologic 
grounds, in endeavoring to better our con- 
dition by every honorable means ! 



XI 
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MAN was born in the open. No mat- 
ter how thickly his primal instincts 
may have been coated with the veneer of 
civilization, the call of the sunlight, of the 
open sky, of the wind on the heath, ever 
rouses an echo in his bosom. It was no 
mere illusion which led him in all ages to 
push far westward beyond the frontier, in 
search of the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
Thousands upon thousands have actually 
found it in the shape of a new lease of life. 
Wherever man can sec earth and sky 
meet, with neither rubble-heaps of brick 
and mortar, nor prisons of stone, to mar the 
perfect beauty of their union, there health, 
there happiness and new life are to be found. 
The strength that is born and bred upon 
the open plains, the mountains, and the salt 
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seashore is poured into our cities to become 
the motor-power of our civilization. To 
maintain the balance, yes, to preserve our 
national life, a reverse current must be es- 
tablished, flowing in the opposite direction. 
The increasing width and depth of this 
stream is one of the most hopeful features 
of our modern civilization. Men are grow- 
ing weary with the clang and grime of 
city life, and have the intelligence to take 
a respite while they can, and to see the value 
of a breathing-spell in the fight. Men who 
feel that the strain of the struggle, keenly 
as they enjoy it, is proving too much for 
them, men who are clear-eyed enough to 
see the wisdom of giving their children the 
priceless dower of a life in the free air, such 
as they had in their boyhood, are turning 
to the open spaces, the prairie, the moun- 
tain, and the desert as never before. 

The world lies open before us. Where 
shall we go ? Air out of doors is always 
good air. Physicians and climatologists are 
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practically agreed that that climate is best 
which will tempt one to spend most hours 
of most days of the year in the open air. 
And, other things being equal, any climate 
in which a man or woman can enjoy active 
Jife in the open air will prove of benefit to 
them. While this point of view pours 
before us a positive embarras des rkhesses in 
the matter of choice of climate, it enables us 
in another way to limit our problem. Any 
quarter of the globe which embraces a rea- 
sonable range of degrees of latitude, from 
north temperate to sub-tropic, and of alti- 
tudes from sea-level to five thousand feet, 
will present at least one, and generally from 
five to ten climates which will be perfectly 
suited to any individual case. We are, in 
fact, almost in the position of Mr. Kip- 
ling's XJng, the Bard of the Cave Men, who, 
after several combats to the death with his 
lyric rivals over the question of the proper 
metre for war-songs, was informed by his 
totem in a vision of the night : — 
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" There are nine-and-sixty ways 
r Of constructing tribal lays, 

I ,' , And ev^ry-single-one-of-tbem is right y 

I V 'x> ' * ^ From an experience of over a decade of 
W under jahr en in the climates most affected 
by health-seekers, I have little hesitation 
in saying that, where the choice is made 
with any reasonable degree of intelligence, 
out of six localities to which the health- 
seeker might have gone, he would have ob- 
tained benefit in at least four. The choice 
of a climate is not a perilous and nerve- 
racking decision, the entire success of which 
depends upon hitting upon the one ideal 
climate in the whole world, but simply the 
selecting of one out of six or seven locali- 
ties, any one of which will do all that cli- 
mate can do to restore health. 

It certainly is not necessary to extend 
our view beyond our own continent, or even 
beyond our own country, for every con- 
ceivable variety of sunshine, of cloudiness, 
of moisture or dryness, of temperature, of 
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altitude, of mountain and river, of desert 
and sea-coast, of smiling beauty and rugged 
sternness, that can be found in the world, 
can be matched within the confines of the 
United States. The only advantages pos- 
sessed by the European resorts are those 
which depend upon their traditions and 
reputation, their fashionableness, and the 
completer change of scene that in some 
cases they may give, not merely climatic, 
but social. Until within the last two de- 
cades, they had the further advantage of 
being more thoroughly organized and pre- 
pared for the care of the health-seeker in 
the way of both hotels and sanatoria, and a 
corps of experienced physicians who were 
thoroughly familiar with the climate. But 
this advantage has almost completely dis- 
appeared, and there is now scarcely a cli- 
mate or a region in the United States 
which does not possess from one to a 
dozen resorts, colonies, hotels, or sanato- 
ria, the larger and better known of which 
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are equipped with an admirable corps of 
intelligent and well-qualified physicians^ 
many of whom have won back their own 
health in the climate. 

For the Riviera, with its Alps in the 
background, its blue sea, and its warm soft 
wind from the desert, we have Southern 
California, with its snow^tipped Sierra Ma- 
dres, its orange groves, and its sapphire sea. 
For the cold, clear air, green valleys, and 
snowy summits of the Engadine, we have 
a score of mountain eyries, ranging from 
the Adirondacks in winter to the half-con- 
tinent that stretches from the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado on the east to the eastern 
slopes of the Cascades in Oregon and Wash- 
ington on the west, covering the whole 
breadth of an inter-mountain plateau, and 
limited only by the international boundary 
lines to the north and south. We have 
twenty Nile valleys in this great desert pla- 
teau region, a hundred Hartz Mountains 
scattered all over the continent, half a dozen 
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of them in the Carolinas alone, while the 
waters of almost every European spring and 
" Bad" can be duplicated in from two to 
five places on this side of the Atlantic. 

Suppose, then, that we have selected, 
with the aid of competent advice, three to 
five different climates which will be suit- 
able for our particular needs. We are then 
at liberty to make our selection among 
these, according to more practical consid- 
erations, such as accessibility, expense of 
living in the locality, the presence of friends 
or relatives, the facilities for some occupa- 
tion, habit, or sport in which the health- 
seeker happens to be especially interested. 
The man or woman who has an outdoor 
hobby, a field sport, a game, or an inter- 
est in birds, flowers, or rocks, has in this 
an invaluable asset for health purposes. A 
climate where they can have their garden, 
or their saddle-horse, or find their favorite 
trout-stream, or follow their favorite game- 
bird» or ride to the hounds, or hammer 
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fossils out of the rocks, or skate, or row, 
or swim, with greatest enjoyment at the 
particular time of the year concerned, is 
the one, other things being equal, which 
is likely to do them the most good. 

It must be frankly recognized by the 
health-seeker that there is no such thing 
as an ideal climate. Every climate has its 
advantages for some particular purpose, and 
usually attached to this a corresponding dis- 
advantage. There is no particular value in 
warmth, as such. On the contrary, many 
diseases, including some cases of consump- 
tion, do much better in cold climates. 
There is no special advantage in altitude, 
as such. It is positively injurious to certain 
conditions of the heart, lungs, and nerves. 
There is no overwhelming advantage in 
dryness of climate as such. Catarrhs of 
all sorts are almost as common in the 
excessively dry air of the mountain arid 
of the desert as they are in the moist air of 
the sea-coast. We have not got over our 
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marine or amphibian ancestry yet, by a 
good deal, and require an abundance of 
moisture at some time of the year, in order 
to thrive. It has been no mere accident 
which has led the white race to spread 
and flourish along those levels of latitude 
which we term the temperate zone or 
green rain-belt. 

Physicians and physiologists are com- 
ing to the somewhat unexpected conclu- 
sion that, taking it the year round, for the 
majority of individuals, except those who 
are ill with some definite disease, the most 
healthful climate is not the warmest or the 
driest, or the most equable, but the one 
which has considerable extremes of annual 
variation of temperature, and moderate 
daily ones, with a fair amount of cold, and 
at least twenty-five to forty inches of rain 
per annum. This latter is beneficial and 
necessary, not only for the grass and grains 
and fruits upon which man and his cattle 
live, but for the air that enters into his 
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lungs and bathes his skin. Our best results 
and highest percentage of cures in con- 
sumption^ for instance, are now obtained 
in northern sanatoria, or on high, cold 
mountain-tops. 

Not only is there no such thing as an 
ideal climate, except at certain times of 
the year for a particular disease, but the 
health-seeker will find that climates the 
world over, within certain ranges, are a 
good deal more alike than they are unlike. 
It rains and snows occasionally, even in 
Southern California. Mountain altitudes 
and deserts, as an offset to their clear, dry 
air, usually have a most abominable amount 
of wind with sand- or dust-storms at some 
time of the year, no matter how the guide- 
books may lie about it. 

If you go to the North, or to the moun- 
tain-tops, you must be prepared to face 
cheerfully snow and blizzards and sleet in 
the winter-time, and wind, rain, or fog at 
any season. If you go to the South or to 
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the desert, you have to figure on a seasoa 
of even greater discomfort during the five 
to seven months of summer. Don't expect 
miracles any more in the realm of climate 
than anywhere else. Go prepared to take 
advantage of the best weather, and to 
bravely defy all but the most intolerable 
parts of the worst weather, and your change 
of climate will do you good in eight cases 
out of ten, wherever you go. 

In the past, most of the health-resorts 
have been in the South, because as a matter 
of fact, most so-called health-seekers are 
really warmth-seekers, running away from 
the cold and the sleet of our hyperborean 
winters to bask in the warmth and sun- 
shine of the South. Unintelligently and 
indiscriminately employed in this fashion, 
change of climate does only a very moder- 
ate amount of good. 

In the days when we sent our European 
consumptives to the Mediterranean and the 
Canary Islands, and our American ones to 
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the West Indies and Florida, the majority 
of them did not recover. They simply died 
more comfortably, and often more rapidly, 
than if they had remained at home. If any 
one goes South to avoid the trouble of 
ventilating his bedroom properly, or taking 
sufficiently vigorous exercise in the open 
air to get up a glow and defy the frost, he 
is doing himself harm rather than good. 

Practically, however, the majority of 
health-resorts will continue to be in south- 
erly latitudes, for two reasons : one, that a 
healthy, agreeable open-air life can be led 
almost anywhere within the temperate zone 
in summer-time; hence the great majority 
of invalids scarcely think of formally ** go- 
ing away for their health " except in the 
winter-time. And secondly, that when this 
seasonal limitation, namely, that they must 
be available in the winter-time, has been 
imposed, those that present the greatest 
number of inducements to live and sleep 
in the open air are those which will give 
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the best results. We are, however, rapidly 
widening our range in this particular, as 
we are finding that, except for the most 
delicate and sensitive constitutions, a visit 
to the woods, to the mountains, to the sea- 
coast, in winter-time, will, for those who 
have the courage to take it and to expose 
themselves bravely to the weather, be as 
beneficial as a trip to the blue skies and 
languorous airs of the South. In fact, in 
the majority of cases, more benefit will be 
obtained in a shorter time in one of these 
Northern resorts than in many Southern 
ones. Physicians are coming more and 
more to recommend their health-seeking 
patients to the Adirondacks in the winter- 
time, the Canadian highlands, the Maine 
woods and lakes, such bracing coast-climates 
as Atlantic City and Lakewood, and such 
moderately stimulating climates as the 
mountains of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, where "the chill is off" the 
air, but it is still bracing and keen. 
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This explains why the frontier has al- 
ways had a reputation as a health-resort. 
Most of us can remember how in our 
younger days health-seekers of all sorts, 
asthmatics, lithemics, and above all, con- 
sumptives, were sent out to the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, to the virgin forests of 
Michigan, or to the prairies of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, or Dakota, to the Canadian North- 
west, to the plains of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
or Kansas ; and while accurate data are of 
course lacking, it would be safe to say that at 
least fifty per cent more of these recovered 
than of those who simply drifted south like 
wildfowl before the winter storms. The 
reason, in a nutshell, was that life in the 
open was the only life which was possible on 
the frontier, and is practically so yet. The 
consumptive's greatest enemy, the house, 
was conspicuous by its absence; such im- 
perfect substitutes for it as existed were 
really so loosely built as to be self-ventilat- 
ing and to allow the winds of heaven free 
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access at all hours and seasons, or so un- 
comfortable and unattractive, that the suf- 
ferer could not " den up " in them with 
any sort of comfort, and was obliged to 
turn for enjoyment to the open air, in self- 
defense. 

To this day, in the sub-tropical health- 
resorts like Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Southern California, one of the chief prac- 
tical advantages is that patients have to go 
out and sit in the sun to get warm. The 
high price of fuel in Southern California 
and other southwestern resorts is really a 
blessing in disguise, though you wouldn't 
think so to listen to the language of the 
average tourist and hear his teeth chat- 
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This brings us to another practical ad- 
vantage of going out upon the frontier and 
to the majority of not too highly civilized 
and pampered health-resorts, and that is, 
that the whole scheme of life of the entire 
community is based upon a life in the open. 
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and free from the strains and confinements 
of ordinary business and social life. At home, 
the health-seeker, by even intelligent lifc- 
in-the-open methods, finds himself in a 
minority and apt to be looked upon as a 
freak, one who excites curiosity, if not de- 
rision. As the children say, he " has no one 
to play with.** Out on the frontier he fiinds 
scores of other men and women who are 
living with the same object in view. Many 
of them having recovered their health and 
become prominent and influential members 
in the commercial and social life of the 
community, the whole life of the village, 
of the settlement, of the colony, is laid out 
upon healthier, broader, less strenuous, and 
more reasonable lines than that of the East- 
ern community from which he has come. 
While preserving plenty of snap and interest 
in life, a little of the golden haze and sunlit 
calm of the lotus-eater has tinged the mind 
of the people. It is easier to live simply, 
naturally, and healthfully than in the whirl 
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and rush of the city, or even Northern 
country life. 

Here is another great advantage of the 
American over the European health-resort. 
You need not cut yourself off from the 
currents of human interest and contact 
with human progress by becoming a health- 
exile. Problems of the greatest interest, 
experiments of the highest value to the 
race, are continually in the air and in pro- 
cess of experimentation and solution on the 
frontier, and on the borders of the desert. 
It is easy to become interested in some of 
them, to develop a hobby, and still live a 
free, active open-air life. In the European 
health-resort you are at best only one of 
a group of wealthy idlers, or valetudinarian 
loafers, altogether isolated from, and out 
of touch with, the problems and interests 
of the people and the country. 

As a wealthy German business man of 
Southern California once put it to me: — 

"Dese tourist beeplcs, dey comes out 
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here so seek, dey don't care for nuttin\ 
Preddy soon, dey begins to get better, und 
den dey begins to look around und take 
notice. By und by dey see some dings 
dat looks goot to dem, und dey send back 
home for a chunk of money, und begins 
to putt in in pizness. Und den you got to 
look out for dem ! ** 

Some of the most successful men in busi- 
ness, in the professions, in politics, in the 
great Southwest, who are living happy, 
active, useful lives, are men who have gone 
out broken in health and despondent, hop- 
ing little more than to be able to spend the 
remainder of their days in comfort. 

Not merely are we coming to the con- 
clusion that a climate is valuable for health 
in proportion to the extent to which it in- 
vites to life in the open air, in a broad and 
general sense, but also with respect to par- 
ticular diseases, in those which are the im- 
mediate or after result of specific infections. 
We know now that the house and the room 
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are the home and the breeding-place of in- 
fections and of germs of all sorts, and the 
open air and sunlight their greatest ene- 
mies. Whether a patient be suffering from 
tuberculosis or recovering from pneumonia 
or typhoid, or from scarlet fever, or diph- 
theria, or rheumatic fever, or appendicitis, 
life in the sunlight and in the open is the 
course which will both most diminish his 
risks of further infection and build up his 
resisting powers to throw off the enfee- 
bling after-effects of disease. 

Another great group of disturbances of 
health is due probably to the slow forma- 
tion or accumulation of waste or other 
poisonous products in the blood: such as 
gout, rheumatism, Bri^ht's disease, asthma. 
Again it is the stimulating effect of exercise 
and life in the open, with the sting of the 
wind and the kiss of the sunlight, which 
will do most to oxidize and burn up these 
pmsons and enable the body to eliminate 
them. Change of climate, as such, is bene- 
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ficial also in the later stages of heart disease, 
Bright's disease, diabetes, paresis and paral- 
ysis of various sorts, and chronic diseases of 
the nervous system, in which patients are 
unable to stand the shocks and strains of 
temperature, of wind, of storm, and of fog, 
which would be not merely harmless, but 
stimulating, to individuals in perfect vigor. 
The chief requirement is a sunny and equa- 
ble climate at that particular time of the 
year, free from storms and from violent 
alterations of temperature, moisture, or 
electrical tension. In our expressive ver- 
nacular phrase, they have got " under the 
weather,'* instead of superior to it, and 
must avoid strains and stress if possible. 

In fact, disappointing as it may sound in 
some respects, the vast majority of health- 
seekers, whether they are suffering from 
actual disease and its after-effects or from 
depressed conditions which are likely to 
invite the attack of serious disease, need 
demand of a climate only that it shall 
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be (at the time of year they resort to it) 
sufficiently mild to make walking, riding, 
working, or sitting in the open air agree- 
able and attractive, and sufficiently brac- 
ing, either from temperature or altitude, to 
stimulate both the appetite and the desire 
for active muscular exercise. And not least, 
sufficiently far away, or sufficiently differ- 
ent, to give them a complete change of 
scene, air, and habits of life, so as to get 
them out of the deadly rut of real or ima- 
ginary duties, responsibilities, or so-called 
pleasures, which have in eight cases out of 
ten created their disease. 

This leaves a wide and cheerful range 
of choice open to us. Following the advice 
of Goethe, and turning first toward that 
which "lies nearest to us," we have the 
pine-clad slopes of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, an air perpetually laden with 
the balsam of the pines, but charged with 
the ozone of the open sea. Their lovely 
valleys and winding streams, their well- 
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drained and porous soils, invite to and pro- 
voke every kind of riding, driving, climb- 
ing, hunting, and fishing. They have the 
warmth of the tropics to rob the wind of 
its savagery, and yet sufficient elevation and 
enough of the tang of the sea to keep the 
joy of life up to the highest pitch. 

Next, turning westward, we come to the 
gigantic upward heave of the backbone 
of the continent, in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, with its high, dry, level, shoul- 
der-plateaux, which slope gradually down 
from it for half an empire on either side. 
Here we have a clear, brilliant, intoxicat- 
ing air, a flood of sunshine the year round, 
and an absence of violent extremes either 
of winter's cold or summer's heat. Prob- 
ably no climate in the world has ever ex- 
celled this for consumption and for asthma. 
Its only drawbacks are its extreme dryness, 
which, after a time, becomes irritating to 
some mucous membranes, its equinoctial 
wind- and dust-storms, and, as the French 
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say, "the faults of its virtues," its altitude. 
This latter, which in the different resorts 
varies from four to eight thousand feet, 
throws an undesirable and in some cases 
unbearable strain upon diseased or weak- 
ened hearts. It also has a peculiar, over- 
stimulating, and exciting effect upon some 
nervous systems, especially in those who are 
the victims of neuralgia, neurasthenia, and 
other troubles. They become restless, irri- 
table, are unable to sleep, lose their appe- 
tites, and if the symptoms are not heeded 
and removal made to a lower altitude, a 
breakdown may result. Some of this in- 
crease of nervous tension, which has to be 
watched for in certain classes of patients, is 
unquestionably due to the incessant glow 
and dazzle of the sunshine, which for other 
cases is one of the chief advantages of the 
climate. Cloud is as essential to health as 
sunshine. 

Cases of tuberculosis, ofasthma, of over- 
work and nervous depression, and even of 
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the early stages of heart and kidney trou* 
bles do very well here. But cases of marked 
defect of either heart or kidneys, or of 
strong neurotic tendency, should select 
preferably a lower altitude. Similar condi- 
tions prevail across the whole of the inter- 
mountain area, from the Rockies to the 
Cascades and Sierras, and the choice of 
either a temporary or a permanent residence 
within this belt can be determined largely 
by individual preferences and local condi- 
tions, such as accessibility, scenery, con- 
genial company, food-supply, etc. 

When once we cross the summit of the 
Cascades, we enter a totally different cli- 
mate, an air which is mild, gentle, and 
moist, but never depressing. A country of 
green mountains, of dazzling snow-tipped 
peaks, of grass, of moss, of fern, which 
knows neither the bareness of winter nor 
the brownness of summer ; a land which has 
all the best and most invigorating qualities 
of the cradle of our Teutonic race, with 
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none of its savagery or extremes. This new 
cradle of the blond Aryan race centres in 
Oregon, extending northward to British 
Columbia and southward to northern Cal- 
ifornia, the home of the giant redwoods. 
From one end to the other it is the home 
of tall trees and tall men, of the apple, the 
peach, the prune, and the pine ; the land of 
the green valley and the rushing river. The 
rosy pink of its orchards every spring is 
equaled only by the sunset glow upon its 
peaks of eternal snow. It is the charmed 
land of the American continent, where a 
tempered sun, a mild climate, and a fertile 
soil give man the stimulus of the green and 
rain-swept North, with the luxurious re- 
turns for moderate effort of the teeming 
tropics. The most restful and soothing cli- 
mate in the world, the land where "it is 
always afternoon," the ideal home for the 
blond races upon this American continent, 
and not half appreciated yet at its full value. 
If you have never seen Oregon, Wash- 
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ington, or British Columbia in the summery 
or California in the winter, you lack im- 
portant qualifications for imagining what 
the climate of heaven may be like. And 
what is no small matter to the invalid, who 
needs abundant nutrition as well as rest and 
exercise, is that all this region, from the 
Canadian line to the Santa Clara Moun- 
tains, fairly teems with everything that is 
nutritious and attractive in the way of fruits 
and vegetables, fish and game, wheat, oil, 
nuts, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

Oregon apples and salmon have already 
an international reputation, and the only 
reason that the cherries, strawberries, plums, 
pears, apricots, peaches, oysters, shad, and 
crawfish have not a similar eminence is 
because their perishableness limits their 
shipping. 

The southern half of the Pacific coastal 
belt is occupied by California, and the name 
by itself arouses visions of delight. The very 
name of California carries with it a puff of 
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warmth and sunshine. It raises a picture of 
green valleys and hillside vineyards basking 
in the sunlight, of blue mountains tipped 
with frosty white, looking down upon dark 
green billows of fragant orange groves. The 
bane of the tropics — steaming days and 
sweltering nights — she escapes entirely, 
by virtue of her snow-tipped mountains, 
on the one hand, and the cool blue sweep 
of the great Kuro-Siwo, or Japan Cur- 
rent, on the other — pouring down from 
Bering Sea, melting the frosts of Alaska, 
cooling the nights of California, making 
the climate of the Pacific coast unique in 
the Western Hemisphere. She has the sun- 
electricity of the tropics, with the cool 
nights of the green rain-belt ; the fire of 
the South with the stamina of the North. 
The blue sea, bright sunshine, and white 
mountains that made "the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome," 
are hers also. She will one day become the 
Greece of the New World. 
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She has the climate of the Riviera, of the 
Mediterranean Basin, tempered by from 
five hundred to five thousand feet of alti- 
tude. A climate where the air is always 
pure and exhilarating, no matter what the 
temperature of the season. Sweep the wind- 
currents in from the west or the south, it 
is the air of mid-ocean dried tod scented 
by filtering through fifty miles of pine-clad 
coast range. Pours the air-stream in from 
the east or north, it is the clear, bright air 
of the desert, cooled by crossing the mile- 
high rampart of the snowy Sierras. 

Crossing the Sierras, we enter the fourth 
great health-region of the United Stated, 
the great Southwest, embracing Arizona, 
southern Nevada, New Mexico, southern 
Utah, and Colorado. This has much the 
same qualities as the great northern plateau 
of which Denver and the surrounding re- 
gion is typical, but with the addition of a 
throb and glow of the tropics in its blood. 

In spite of its wide, level stretches, it lies 
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surprisingly near the sky, and the air intoxi- 
cates likechampagne. The desert hasa won- 
derful beauty of its own, fascinating, and 
with a spice of danger in it. When you can 
once rid yourself of the obsession that life 
and fertility consist exclusively of pulpy 
green meadows, with waving corn and 
woolly sheep and pudgy little dickey birds, 
thedesert, instead of waste and desolate and 
bare, becomes what it really is, full of color 
and life and beauty. The splendid amethyst 
tints of the distant mountains, the fiery col- 
ors of red and ochre and green on the faces 
of the clif^ and buttes, the fresh clean scent 
of the sagebrush in the clear, bright, spicy 
air, which seemsto have just blown up from 
the very beginnings of the world and of life, 
soon come to have a charm for one, like 
the memories of his childhood. Every sense 
is alert and quickened, every appetite at its 
keenest. Depression and discouragement 
disappear, as if by magic. Man begins to 
feel as if he were one with the wind and 
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the mountains and the sunshine. No tonic 
has ever yet been invented which is fit to 
be mentioned in the same calendar year 
with the air of the desert. 

Upon one point, however, we wish to 
raise a note of warning, and that is, to put 
it briefly, that climate is only one half the 
cure. The second pillar upon which all our 
modern sanatorium treatment, not merely 
of tuberculosis, but of neurasthenia, of 
anaemia, of dyspepsia, is based, is rich and 
abundant food. Our standard, for instance, 
in some of the camp sanatoria for tubercu- 
losis, is three square meals a day, besides 
from a dozen to a dozen and a half raw eggs 
and two quarts of milk. Patients are trained 
as systematically to take large amounts 
of nourishing foods, as they are to lie in 
the open air. In the very nature of things, 
deserts and mountain-tops are places where 
crops do not grow, except at great labor and 
expense ; consequently the supply of food 
is either poor and inadequate, or has to be 
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shipped in from long distances and is cor- 
respondingly expensive. 

To allow a poor consumptive to spend 
his last fifty dollars on his railroad ticket, 
and land himself in a country where ex- 
penses of all sorts are nearly double what he 
has been accustomed to in his Eastern home, 
in the fond hope that climate alone will 
cure him, is often to condemn him to a 
swift and distressingdeath under conditions 
of much hardship and suffering. Thesame 
money, burned up in two short months by 
his traveling expenses and the high price 
of food, would have paid his expenses for 
six months at some home sanatorium and 
been much more likely to have effected a 
cure. 

I can speak from repeated personal ex- 
periences when I say, that for a patient to 
go West or South without plenty of money 
to supply himself with the best of food and 
care for at least three to six months, and 
to build his own shack, or rent his own 
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cottage, is simply one way of cominittiiig 
suicide by a very disagreeable route. 

The cheap and abundant food-supply of 
our Northern regions is, in consumption, 
pretty nearly an ofiset to the climatic advan- 
tages of the South and Southwest. More- 
over, from a practical point of view, it is a 
great advantage to the consumptive to be 
cured in the climate in which he expects to 
live and work in future. How many times 
have I heard it said by physicians in Ari- 
zona and California : *' Oh, yes, So-and-So 
came out here, did splendidly, stayed six 
months, and then went back home, sure he 
was cured. When the cold weatha: came, 
he began shutting his windows again, and 
within three months I heard he was dead.'' 

Our greatest and most precious health- 
heritage, the open air, lies all about us. All 
we have to do to take possession of it is to 
step out of doors, wherever we are. Sleep 
with our windows open the year round — 
let nothing rob us of our inalienable right 
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to from two to four hours of every day in 
the open air and the sunlight, and we can 
defy most of the pestilences that walk in 
darkness and lurk in the foul, stuffy air of 
crowded rooms. 

Neither tuberculosis nor pneumonia is 
ever caught in the open air. Houses are 
what they need to breed in. If you find 
that you cannot stand the confinement of 
the city life, give ear at once to the Call 
of the Wild, and go to the woods. 



XII 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE OPEN-AIR 
TREATMENT AT HOME 

AS Stated in the chapter on ** The Camp 
and the Country," the ideal place for 
the cure of tuberculosis is a camp, devised 
for that purpose, where others are taking 
the cure at the same time. But where this, 
for any reason, is out of the question, a 
very fair substitute, giving within fifteen 
or twenty per cent of the same chances of 
cure, can be improvised in the average 
home. Where ground-space in reasonably 
cleanly, agreeable surroundings, with a 
moderate degree of privacy and freedom 
from the ever-staring eyes of surrounding 
windows, can be secured, the tent or shack 
is most desirable, being both more effective 
in its results and more comfortable for the 
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patient. Where this is impracticable, the 
roof of an already existing porch may be 
utilized or a small lean-to balcony con- 
structed, outside of an upstairs window 
which is then cut down and converted 
into a door. These sleeping-porches can 
be made attractive, convenient, and com- 
fortable, and the different modifications of 
the idea are well illustrated in the accom- 
panying pictures taken from the admira- 
ble handbook of The National Society 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. 

Though distinctly preferable, where 
ground and privacy can be had, the shack 
or tent is little more expensive than the 
sleeping-porch, less so, in fact, if the latter 
be made really commodious or ornamental. 
The cost of either of these life-savers is, 
however, comparatively trifling. The first 
drawing and plan given is that of the tent, 
which was found most satisfactory in the 
open-air camp which I assisted to establish 
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in the fir woods of Oregon, and which in 
modified forms is in use all over the West 
and Southwest. It is the cheapest, the 
most healthful, and, where only one or two 
patients are concerned, one of the most 
convenient and comfortable outdoor houses 
that can be constructed ; its cost ranging, 
according to the price of lumber and the 
rate of labor in the particular neighbor- 
hood, from forty to sixty dollars com- 
plete. If there happens tp be a *' handy 
man with a hatchet,** or a bright boy with 
a taste for carpentry, in the family, it can 
be built for fifteen dollars less. The floor is 
of planed and matched boarding, making 
it as smooth and as easily cleaned as that 
of the average room. If the tent is not to 
be used for more than a year, this may be 
left plain, or can be given a simple coat of 
oil, or painted. A wall or parapet, three 
feet high, of the same materials, surrounds 
it, topped with a two-by-four or two-by- 
six casing, which makes a convenient ledge 
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running around the tent, on which to place 
things. An opening is left in the front, 
closed by a door of the same height, which 
when swung to, at night, is a great pro- 
tection against snakes, cats, and Terrible 
Things of the woods, and of the night- 
watches in general. This door is surrounded 
by an ordinary door-casing of two-by-fours, 
from the top of which runs upwards a three- 
or four-foot upright, which, with a cor- 
responding one from the middle of the 
rear parapet, supports the ridge-pole. Over 
this is stretched an ordinary tent of No. 6 
or No. 8 duck, with a four-foot wall which 
drops to meet the parapet and closes in the 
tent. Six inches above the ridge-pole is 
supported another ridge-pole, over which 
is stretched a fly extending beyond the 
eaves by the usual margin of about two 
feet all round, and six feet in the front over 
the entrance ; thus forming a sort of porch 
under which the patient can lie in stormy 
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The curtains of the walls of the tent arc 
fastened to the top of the wooden parapet 
all round, by some simple arrangement of 
rings and hooks. They are dropped and 
the flaps at the entrance closed when the 
patient is undressing at night. Then, as 
soon as he is comfortably in bed, if it be a 
still night they are looped up all round ; 
on a windy night they arc looped up on all 
sides except the one toward the wind, thus 
leaving the patient bathed in the fresh air 
of heaven all night long. In the morning 
they are again dropped, and if it be cold, 
the tent is warmed up by a stove until the 
patient can dress comfortably; when they 
are again looped up and remain so until 
bedtime again. In this manner the patient 
is practically outdoors, save for two layers 
of canvas over his head, twenty-four hours 
out of the twenty-four. 

While these canvas-roofed sections of 
All Outdoors are not as ornamental, or as 
enduring, as solid-walled and shingle-roofed 
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shacks or cottages, I frankly confess that, 
although it may be only a personal impres- 
sion gained from my own experience, I 
have never seen as rapid or as satisfac- 
tory improvement in any form of solid- 
walled shack or house as I have in these 
simple little floor and half-wall tents — 
regularhuman greenhouses, for "forcing" 
appetite and strength. 

An important feature of the ventilation 
is an opening, at least four feet long and two 
feet on each side of the ridge-pole, in the 
roofof theunder-tent or tent proper. This 
may be fitted with a curtain or flap, which 
can be pulled down to close it; but practi- 
cally it will never be necessary to do so 
except on the stormiest of nights. This 
is important because though a tent looks 
so light and cool and thin-walled that it 
seems impossible that it could ever fail 
to be self-ventilating, as a matter of fact, it 
may be made almost as air-tight as a drum. 
When the walls are strapped down and 
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the flaps at the entrance closed^ the at- 
mosphere may get positively stuflfy in a 
very short time. Moreover, all odors from 
breaths, or bodies, or foods, or whatever 
else, being warmer than the surrounding 
air, tend to rise, and unless some means be 
provided for their escape above, a tent will 
get to smell positively mousy or stufl[y,even 
though one of its sides be looped up the 
greater part of the time. 

A modification of this tent can be made, 
which, although involving a little more ex- 
pense, gives it a smarter and more cottage- 
like appearance, and makes its opening 
and closing and ventilation arrangements 
a little simpler and more easily carried out. 
This is to support the ridge-pole upon string- 
ers from uprights at each corner, making 
in fact a skeleton framework of a roof, and 
then tack over this framework sheets of 
duck, instead of the under- tent, cutting an 
opening for ventilation in the peak as be- 
fore. Where this is done, the walls of the 
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tent are made of large frames, or screens, 
covered with canvas, swung from the two- 
by-fours under the eaves, two or three on 
each side, and two at each end. They can 
then be swungupward, shutter-fashion, and 
propped or supported when full ventilation 
is desired, or dropped down when the tent 
is to be closed. 

It will be found quite a convenience to 
build in front of the door a platform about 
six feet wide and running from halfway to 
clear across the tent. This forms, with the 
canvas roof of the projecting fly, a very con- 
venient porch upon which the patient can 
lie or sit, and upon which chairs, outdoor 
wraps, and the like can be kept. It also is 
a great saving in the way of preventing the 
tracking of dirt, or grass, or moss into the 
tent proper. 

Except during the summer months, a tent 
of this sort should be provided with a small 
wood-stove, the pipe of which can be car- 
ried out through a sheet of metal let into 
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the rear wall of the tent. With this it is 
surprising how warm and comfortable for 
dressing and undressing purposes the tent 
can be made in a very few minutes; and 
in raw, damp weather a fire kept up in 
this throughout the day will add greatly 
to the comfort of the patient, if he be 
confined to his bed. It is also a great ad- 
vantage for the purpose of drying out 
clothing, bedding, etc., which may have be- 
come damp from moist air or rain. When 
electricity is available, the ideal method 
of warming is by an electric heater, which 
is clean, safe, odorless, can be " lighted** 
or turned off by the patient as he lies in 
bed, and CQSts little more to run than woo d 
or coal. 

The various forms of sleeping-porch 
need little or no description, as the pictures 
speak for themselves and the expense of 
each is given beneath it. They should be 
of course upon either the south, southwest, 
or southeast aspect of the house, should be 
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large enough to contain comfortably the 
patient's bed and a chair or two, and do not 
require any arrangements for heating, as 
the room from which they are built out can 
be used for dressing and undressing. The 
window outside of which they arc built 
should be cut down to the floor and fitted 
with a door. 

By those who are so situated in a great 
city that neither ground-space for the tent, 
nor an opening for the balcony, other than 
on a noisy street, can be obtained, some 
form of the so-called window-tent may 
be utilized. These are awning-like struc- 
tures fastened inside a window-frame and 
projecting into the room so as to cover 
the head of a bed or cot and contain the 
patient's head and shoulders, which are 
thus practically thrust outdoors, while 
shutting oif the rest of the room. They 
are a poor substitute for either the shack 
or the porch, but a very elective means 
of getting fresh air at night, where for 




any reasdn the lalttf Mro are out of the 
question. They can be secured through 
any large surgical-instrument house, at 
an- eitpense ranging from ten to twenty 
dollars. 
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